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Some farmers want an 


“OPEN CENTER” TIRE..- 
~ 


OU’LL find exactly what you want—in 

tread design, |in traction power, in wear- 
ing qualities, and in extra-value features — 
when you buy Firestone tires. In BOTH 
Firestone Champions—the Open Center 
and the Traction Center— you'll find all of 
these outstanding advantages. 


@ Curved and Tapered Bars for stronger, 
cleaner bite. 


@ Full-Width Tread for full tread life and 


power. 
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other farmers 


@ Flared Tread Openings for positive clean- 
ing action. 
@ Dual Shock Protectors for full body life. 


Yes, you can have the tread design of your 
choice and get the finest in quality, too, 
when you buy Firestone Champions. Only 
Firestone provides you with this choice. 
Only Firestone has all of these extra 
advantages. So when you need tires, get 
Firestone Champions, either in Open 
Center or in Traction Center design. 


eee ALWAYS BUY TRACTOR TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, 
ORIGINATOR OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


TRACTION CENTER” TIRE 
Lac 
| 
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Here's the way — 


to do the 


Exceptionally strong roller 
chain to resist weer, 
stretch, dust, moisture. 


ducing axle ond beat- 
roller bearings. 


Rigidly mounted. drop-forged 
ratchet, coms, anddrivingpow!. 


Check the 8 Features 
above. They show why the 
No. 200 Spreader lasts 
so many years longer 


And the No. 200 Spreader is only 37 inches 
high for easy hand loading . . . its large capac- 
ity makes it ideal for the average to large dairy 
and livestock farmer . . . it spreads a wide, uni- 
form blanket of shredded manure—from wet 
bedding to the toughest chunks—at any rate 
you want from 5 to 25 loads an acre and its 
accurate load balance, when hitched to your 
tractor, gives you close turning in feed-lot, 
barn, or field. 


The full line of McCormick Spreaders in- 
cludes 4 others—all as ruggedly built as the 
sturdy No. 200—designed to fit the varying 
needs of feeders and dairymen. These are: 

No. 200-F. 75 bu. Designed for the dairyman, 
to handle liquid manure. 

No. 200-H. 65 bu. Four-wheel, for horse or 
tractor power. 

No. 100. 40 bu. For small tractors or for mini- 
mum spreading requirements. 

No. 100-H. 40 bu. Three-wheel, for horse or 
tractor power. 


Choose 


work 


ily treated to resist rot 


LOADER and SPREADER 


There’s no back-breaking work in manure- 
hauling when you use these McCormick 
time and labor-savers—the new No. 31 
Power Loader and the No. 200 Spreader. 
Without leaving your Farmall tractor seat 
you can break loose 4 or 5 huge scoops 


Equip your Farmall H, M, or MD Tractor with the New 
McCormick No. 31 Power Loader, and make these tough 
jobs easy; scoop all kinds of grain, sand, earth, and snow; 
build and maintain roads, terraces, dams, and runways; 
dig drainage ditches; fill gullies. 


full of manure, dump them in the spreader, 
then hitch on (fits any drawbar), and take 
off for the field. Instead of a half-hour to 
an hour of hard, back-bending work with 
pitchfork and shovel, the entire loading - 
operation has taken only 5 or 6 minutes! 


Then, too, you can lift and move feed bunks, hog and 
poultry houses, motor assemblies, baled hay; clean and 
maintain feed lots; doze out stumps and stones; drive and 
pull fence posts; do many other tough, back-breaking jobs 
from your tractor seat! 


See this rugged line of spreaders, see the work-saving No. 31 
Power Loader, and examine world-famous Farmall Tractors at your 
1H dealer. international Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


: Rugged. 2-piece ovger Heavy - duty, copper - bearing, Reinforced wood fleors spe- 3 
wpreod, reinforced by malie- rust and acid-resisting sheet ond a 
3 able brackets. steel body. worp. 
OG. 
N 
Heavy duty. droft-re 
3 
4 


| sae to face with this 1951 headliner 
—you know that it has a fresh and 
sparkling beauty such as you've never seen 
before. 


There, sure enough, is a bumper—massive, 
strong. There are 25 sturdy, stamped-steel 
grille bars—mounted to “give” and come 
back unharmed. There, boldly standing 
guard, are two stout and stunning “bumper 
bombs”—and for good measure, two more 
husky uprights flank the license plate. 


There, in short, is beauty with a duty— 
to give the finest front-end protection yet 
devised. 


But that, friends, is only the beginning. 


Proudly wearing this “push-bar” forefront. 
you find a stellar line-up of SPECIALS. 
SUPERS and ROADMASTERS which set new 
standards of all-round satisfaction. 


Standart equipment! accessories and tlustvated 
Gre subject to change without note 
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New “white-glow” instrument markings 
give greater clarity at night. New glare- 
and-heat-reducing glass+ tames the sun- 
beams in daytime driving. 


New power gives the SPECIAL record thrift 
and performance. New double-depth 
Foamtex cushions give the ROADMASTER 
restful new luxury. New fabrics smarten 
all interiors—and new ports embellish the 
fenders of all Series. 


tOptional at extra cost—available on most models (Not preseatiy 
avaiable im California or Massachusetts) 


Yes, there’s plenty new to thrill you in 
these spanking new Buicks—but don’t 
overlook the tried-and-true thrill of 
Fireball power—and Dynaflow Drive—and 
the unsurpassed smoothness of riding on 
coil springs on every wheel. There is still 
no other car in the world with these 
standout features. 

Any way you size it up, the smart buy for 
51 is Buick. Go see your Buick dealer 
now, and find out what gospel truth that is. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


January 25, 1951 


No other can provides oll this : 


DYNAFLOW DRIVE*—soves strain on driver and cor * FIREBALL POWER—high-compression, valve-in-head 
engine gets more good from every drop of fuel « WHITE-GLOW INSTRUMENTS—greater clarity ot night 
* PUSH-BAR FOREFRONT—combines smart style and unsurpassed protection * TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE— 
steadies ride, improves driving contro! SELF-ENERGIZING BRAKES — hydraulic — multiply pedal-pressure five 
times of brake drum + 4-WHEEL COIL SPRINGING—cushions ride, soves servicing costs + DUAL VENTILA- 
TION—outside air fed separately to right or left of front compartment * DREAMLINE STYLING—topered, 
car-length fenders, gi ing spears on most models * Plus: Self-locking luggage lid, StepOn porking brake, 
two-way ignition lock, Safety-Ride rims, Hi-Poised engine mounting, Body by Fisher. 

*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at ertra cost on other Series. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


4 
= 
‘Smart Buys 
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important 
head, 


considerations in judg- 
in the 


le and eyes. 
For our cover pa chose this 


Strohmeyer-Car- 


penter head picture of Talisman Emerald’s S. 
Trinket, from Meredith Farm, Massachusetts. Not 


She was first prize four-year-old, 
senior and grand champion cow, as well as win- 


Dairy E In 


she was an easy 


top in the four-year-old class and winner of the 
best udder class at the Dairy Cattle Congress. 
At the Eastern States Exposition she topped the 
four-year-old class and was made reserve grand 


champion female. 
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choutd reach ais three weeks in advance. 


and questionable 


1. CHOPPED HAY... with 
hay pickup and own motor. 


Quick Change-over 


FOR 3-WAY 


Title regis st U 
od of each month 


mpany. Fort At- 

ed as second-class 

2. at the p office at 
nein, under the act of 


ted States and pos- 
One year 


1879 
Subscription Prices, Ur 
3 years, $2.00 
prices ale ply 
can Republi 
Panama 


Domini 


me aragua 
other 


ar 

Dairyman is notifica- 
tion that has been re- 
ceived. The label on paper will show date to 
which subscription is paid. Changes 


»scription 


medical "edvantising is excluded. A sincere ef- 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
able people. We will always take it as « favor 
te be notified promptiy whenever any adver- 
tiser's dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business honor. 
Advertisers recognize the readers of Hoard’s 
Dairyman os an up-to-date class of farmers, 
and we hold our columns for the patronage of 
only those with whom our readers can deal 
with profit and satisfaction. 

Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month Advertising copy for 
the 10th of the month issue must be received 
before the 15th of the preceding month. For 
the 25th of the month issue, copy must be 
received by the Ist of that ith. 


HARVESTING 


2. GRASS SILAGE . . . with mower-bor 
attachment ond power toke-off. 


3. CORN SILAGE... with row-crop 
attachment and own motor. 


GEHL FORAGE 
HARVESTERS 


@ For years, users have been praising the 

chopping ability of the Gehl Forage Harvester. 

It’s one of the reasons why Gehi has sold 

more forage harvesters than any other 


urer. 


The Gehl is one of the first forage har- 
vesters to be introduced and has proved itself 
in use by thousands of farmers. Gehl is also 
a pioneer in forage-cutting machinery and its 
silo fillers and hammer mills have been famous 


s for over half a century. Now the Gehl Forage 


Harvester, backed by this experience has won 
a reputation for better chopping. . . fast, 
clean, uniform chopping that makes better 
forage ... silage that packs well and keeps 
well. Before you buy a forage harvester, see 
the Gehl...compare...talk with Gehl 
owners. *T7estimonials sent on request. ~ 


ANY OF THE 3 GEHL UNITS 
ATTACHED IN A FEW MINUTES! 


HAY PICKUP... picks up dry hay, straw 
or grass for hay or silage...chops it and 
blows it into wagon. 


MOWER BAR...for grass silage. This 
newly-developed Gehl Attachment mows and 
chops the usual low-growing crops such as 
Alfalfa and Brome, also the new tall-growing 
“balanced silage’ mixtures such as Millet, 
Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Sorghum and Cane, 
sowed broadcast as illustrated. 


ROW-CROP ATTACHMENT ... cuts 
standing Corn, Cane, etc., for silage. Patented 
Auger-Type Gatherers (instead of chains), 
exclusive with Gehl...no breakdowns ses 
less tendency to knock off ears. 


A COMPLETE JOB FROM FIELD TO STORAGE 


@ One basic harvesting machine takes 


all 3 quick changeover units. 


@ Powerful, tilt-up Gehl Blower ele- 


vates to highest silo or mow. 


@ Power take-off from blower or sepa- 
rate electric drive operates Gehl 
Self-Unloading Wagon and others, 

@ Only Gehl gives you all these ad- 
vantages. 


FREE B00 


West Bend, Wisconsin 


of nearest dealer 


Name 


Please send me FREE BOOK giving description of Geh! 
Forage Harvesters, Blowers, Forage Wagons and name 
Send Free Wagon Box Plans G 


Paste this on penny 
post card and mail today. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., Dept. MA-520 


Gehl self. 
wagon and blower. 


Address... 


THERE'S NOTHING 


BETTER THAN A GEHL! 
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head, but she made one of the most impressive 
records of any Ayrshire female on the 1950 
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2,382 Lbs. More Milk Per Cow Per Year 
After Change To Larro 


i 


Mr. Bassett and his helper, Lester Davis, put some drame inte their story by stacking up 28 


cans of milk behind one of their cows. The cans 


from each cow 


the extra producti 


epr 


after the herd wes put on Larre Dairy Feed. 


HERD AVERAGE CLIMBS STEADILY IN EACH 


OF THREE YEARS 


“During the past three years,” says 
Mr. Milton E. Bassett, Jr., of North 
Pomfret, Vermont, ‘‘I have 
increased my herd’s milk produc- 
tion 2,382 pounds of milk per cow. 
This is an increase of more than 28 
cans of milk per cow and a total 
increase of 121,482 pounds of milk 


from my herd of 51 Jersey milkers 
since I started using Larro Dairy 
Feed. 

**My milk production increases have 
proved to me that Larro Dairy Feed 
and the Larro Feeding Program can 
make me more profit over feed cost. 
“On 51 milkers here is my herd’s 
average yearly increase per cow: 


MILK PER COW 

6,719 
7,080 tbe. 


8,240 Ibs. 4% 


FEED 
2,000 
2780 
3,020 me. 
3,190 ths. 


282 Ibs. 
324 Ibs. 
365 Ibe. 
408 Ibs. 


"The decreese in profits is due to the drop in milk prices. Note the increase in milk pounds ond butterfet pounds. 


STORY OF AVERAGE HERD 


This herd of purebred and grade Jerseys 
is an example where Larro Dairy Feed 
and the Larro Feeding Plan have brought 
about vastly improved production and 
profit over feed cost. Although money 
profit in the years 1946-47 and 1948-49 
was lower than the preceding year, it's 
important to notice how much lower the 
profit in those years would have been had 


production remained atthe 1945-46 level. 
More and more owners of average herds 
are discovering that the results they get 
with Larro are even more startling than 
the results reported by owners of highly 
bred-up herds. To them improved pro- 
duction and higher profits are just as 
important as blue ribbons. To most 
dairymen, a better living from dairying 
takes first place. 


How Te Handle Special 
Feed Needs 

You feed mainly 

for good body 

maintenance and 

top milk produc- 

tion. But there 

are special cases 

where other rea- 

sons are impor- 

tant. For exam- 

ple, first lactation 7 

heifers need extra nutrients to con- 
tinue body growth right along with 
good condition and maximum pro- 
duction. This can normally be taken 
care of simply by feeding *y lb. to I Ib. 
extraof Larro Dairy Feed per day during 
all of the first lactation period, in addi- 
tion to the daily feed requirements 
for maintenance and milk making. 


For Unborn, Growing Calves 
Likewise, cows safely with calf need 
extra nutrients. After the first three 
ths of preg y. the cow should 
receive 1 Ib. extra of Larro per day for 
the growing, unborn calf. If this is not 
provided, milk production may 
unduly as the cow side-tracks more and 
more nutrients to ish her calf. 
For Out-Of-Condition Cows 
It doesn’t take a 
of condition during 
a period of sick- 
ness. Following 
\ such a time, ee 
= nutrients are often 
YY, needed to get her 
roduction. How 
much extra is needed must be deter- 
mined by your own good judgment, 
since it would naturally vary with 
each animal. 
Larro Research Workers 
Thousands of herd “audits” by Larro 
Representatives and analyzed Larro 
Research Scientists reveal the following 
common feeding faults: 
1. improper conditioning of dry cows. 
2. Feeding too much grein too soon after 
3. Underteeding cows—either on grein or 
roughage. 
4. Failing to feed extra roughage with 
pesture. 
Feed the Larro way and avoid these errors. 
0-7-50 


cow long to get out 

Fj, bac to top 

List 4 Feeding Faults 
cows freshen. 


General Mills 


FOR GREATEST 
PROFIT OVER 
FEED COST... 


erly balanced by using Lorro 32%. 


When you buy your larro 32% Dairy Concen- 
trate, ask your Larro dealer for proper mixing 
directions. Just pick out the formula which best 
suits your needs. Be sure your formula is prop- 


Ground Ear Corn 


Ground Barley 
Wheet Bran 


DO YOU “ROLL YOUR OWN” BLEND? 


Many dairymen prefer to make their own dairy ration using their 
own home-grown grains. Don’t miss the chance to get General Mills 
Larro quality into your own “blend.” By carefully following simple 
Larro directions, you can help make sure that your cows get all the 
proteins, minerals, and other nutrients which are either deficient, 
or lacking entirely in home-grown grains. 


Use Larro 32% Dairy Concentrate 


Mix it with: 
Ground Shelled Corn 


Opinions, 
Brickbats, 
Bouquets 


New York vs. South Dakota 


Hoarp’s DamyYMAN:—In reading 
your November 25, 1950, number I 
see where Perry Clifford of South 
Dakota thinks he has a record on 
milking cows. I have one only I 
haven't kept it up-to-date. 

For 15 years I worked for the 
Walker-Gordon Milk farm at Plains- 
boro, N. J., as a milker. I averaged 
80 cows per day, milking by hand. 
I milked 2,400 cows per month, or 
28,800 per year. At one time I av- 
eraged 100 cows daily for six months 
before I went there. I milked an 
average of 15 to 20 cows per day 
since I was 18 years old. I am now 
62 years old. Haven't milked since 
I was 60. One time my wife and I 
milked 50 cows twice a day with 
no help. 

I think I have milked more cows 
than Mr. Clifford has even seen. 

New York. Fioyp H. 


Vaccinate at 12 Weeks 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I was read- 
ing your article in Hoard’s Dairyman, 
under date of November 25, written 
by Dr. P. L. Beamer, Illinois College 
of Veterinary Medicine, in regard to 
the vaccination of pigs two weeks 
of age for erysipelas. 

The experience of some veterinari- 
ans from vaccinating of pigs at this 
age has been rather disappointing. 
The immunity may expire in the 
pigs in about six months or before 
they are ready for market. Some 
veterinarians who have had a lot of 
experience with erysipelas in swine 
are not vaccinating until the pigs 
are about 12 weeks of age unless 
infection appears in the herd. 

Erysipelas differs from hog chol- 
era in that it does not spread 
through the herd rapidly and infect- 
ed animals respond to the serum 
treatment. 


Iowa. Cc. H. Banks, D.V.M. 


A Scheme for the Miserly 

Hoarp's DAIRYMAN:—Here’s anoth- 
er nickel’s worth on the subject of 
bedding our dairy cows. The plank 
idea seems to have prompted sev- 
eral farmers to write you their 


is my humble opinion that 
these schemes for keeping the bed- 
ding in place are schemes developed 
for and by the man who is miserly 
with the bedding. Any farmer who 
expects to have an even two inches 
of bedding over the stall and none 
in the gutter is sure in for a bad 
time unless, as has been suggested, 
he should build a firm manure pack 
ahead of a plank or some other 
retainer. 

I know one farmer who beds his 
gutter first and the stall straw 
stays in place very well. He tells 
me that he'll never, again, be caught 
cleaning the gutter with a shovel 
and that he very seldom gets slapped 
with a wet tail since using bedding 
in the gutter. 

This man buys his straw as he 
lives on a river bottom (James Riv- 
er) where he has had little success 
with small grain. He feels that the 
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cost of the straw is smal] compared 
to his greater ability to get all the 


fertilizer to the field where it be- 
longs. A good deal like learning to 
feed our cows well for better pro- 
duction and better returns over feed 
costs, we can very well look into 
the returns from liberal bedding. 

I can’t imagine anyone writing to 
you without congratulating you on 
the fine magazine you write for us. 
Merry Christmas to you and a pros- 
perous New Year. 

South Dakota. Don H. WILSON. 


Help Shortage 

Hoarp’s DaAIRYMAN:—I just read 
your article on page 874 of the De- 
cember 10 issue about help shortage 
and would like to tell you something 
of our help problems here. We are 
located in South Texas about 70 
miles from the Mexican border and 
about the same distance from Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 

My son and I run a dairy and 
have from 80 to 90 cows milking all 
the time (my age is 82 years). We 
are located near one of the largest 
oil fields in the country and it is im- 
possible to get any native help that 
we can depend upon. We can get 
plenty of good help from across the 
border but they can only get a per- 
mit to stay six months. Their per- 
mit can be renewed at the end of 
the first six months but at the end 
of the year they are forced to re- 
turn to Mexico. We have found 
some of the best dairy hands among 
them that we ever had but after we 
have them trained it is only a short 
time until our government forces 
them to go back to Mexico and the 
U. S. will not allow them to bring 
their families along with them. 
There is a big demand for our milk 
at Corpus Christi as there is a large 
naval air base there and it is a 
growing town. 

If you could use any influence in 
getting this restriction lifted, the 
people here would surely appreciate 
your help. We need the help and the 
Mexicans need our dollars. 

Texas. I. Il. Howe. 


Wants Hoard’s Dairyman 
in Finland 

Kaj Wallen of Finland spoke to 
the Junior Farm Bureau of Clayton 
County, Iowa, during his time in the 
United States as an exchange stu- 
dent. His audience must have been 
interested in what he had to say, 
and just as interested to see that he 
keeps posted on dairy developments 
in America. They are sending Kaj 
a subscription to Hoard’s Dairyman 
at his request. 


Chemicals on the Farm 


Hoakp's DAIRYMAN:—The veteri- 
nary column of the December 10 
Hoard’s Dairyman has a question 
concerning the possibility of ill ef- 
fects to cattle from grazing in apple 
orchards. Had the orchard in ques- 
tion been sprayed? It seems to me 
poisons added should be considered 
before inherent plant poisons. 

I recall purchasing a chicken from 
a peach grower a few years ago. 
The chickens had the run of the 
peach orchard and the fruit was 
ripe at the time. The orchard had 
received the usual amount of spray 
treatment. What a messy state of 
disintegration and adhesions we ran 
into when we opened that chicken! 
But, after considering the diet of 
the chicken, we concluded that we 
could hardly expect anything else. 
The owner of the orchard had sev- 
eral children who were given free 
rein to eat all the unwashed and 


unpeeled fruit they wanted. One 
little girl was troubled with some 
very “strange” symptoms which 
their doctor could not explain. 

Hoard’s Dairyman seems to be a 
little more original and independent 
than most farm papers. For that 
reason, I should like to discuss with 
you the subject of possible milk 
contamination from our free use of 
chemicals around the dairy. 

What I am driving at is this, as 
long as medical men deal chiefly 
with symptoms instead of causes, 
the dairy industry stands to be due 
for an awful slump for, if this con- 
tinues, the dairy products are going 
to be the first foods suspected of 
contributing to certain pathological 
conditions. People are bound to 
cut down on their dairy products, 
especially butter. Therefore, it is 
to the interests of the dairy indus- 
try that you do all you can to stop 
this contamination of your products 
through contaminated fodder, con- 
taminated utensils, synthetic feeds, 
and through use of sprays around 
the animals and farm buildings. 

Please do not misunderstand me. 
There is a place for chemicals on 
farms, too. Your paper carries more 
warnings than most on their proper 
usage. But if dairy and other farm 
products are going to be safe to use, 
there must be a more general knowl- 
edge of their proper use. 

Illinois. Mrs. E. G. GODDARD. 


Supports Our Views 


Hoakp’s DAIRYMAN:—People are 
more apt to condemn than commend 
(Donald M. Barnes, page 903, De- 
cember 25 issue). I should like to 
give you some moral support on 
your views. 

It is very alarming to read of 
England's socialist agriculture. 
whereby a farmer raises what he is 
told, when he is told, or he is dis- 


It is also somewhat alarming to 
view our own government's gradual 
take-over of farm control. Some of 
this government aid may be neces- 
sary and desirable to build up soil 
fertility, and as an educational pro- 
gram to show farmers the desira- 
bility of using good conservation 
methods. Of course, you can say 
that English socialism could never 
happen here, but we must be darned 
awful sure that it doesn’t happen 
here. 

I believe it is up to farm organi- 
zations and farm papers to point 
out to farmers the dangers of too 
much control. Freedom of action 
and self-decision have never come 
with free handouts and never will. 

New York. RAYMOND DANN. 


Come Now! 

Hoarp'’s DAIRYMAN:—I have your 
letter of October 1950 in which you 
say a friend of mine tells you I am 
a dairyman. So you would like me 
to read Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Come now! How do you think I 
ever became a dairyman if I had 
not read Hoard’s Dairyman these 
forty years? How do you think I 
got the inspiration to milk in cold, 
storm, and sleet without Hoard’s 
Dairyman? How do you think I 
developed a herd of mature Guern- 
seys whose high DHIA records av- 
erage 11,764.5 lbs. milk, 618 Ibs. fat 
in 330 days? How do you think I 
developed Gladys of Ham Farm, 
whose DHIA four-year-old, 
record is 17,562 lbs. milk, 1,0168 
Ibs. fat without Hoard’s Dairyman? 
The 1950 herd average is 10,177 Ibs. 
milk, 531.9 Ibs. fat DHIA. 


Virginia, R.R.C. 
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“FOR MY MONEY.:.IT'S THE 
GREATEST BUY IN TRACTORS” 


... says M. V. Harris. “My Model ‘VAC’ has given perfect 
satisfaction in my belt work, power take-off and drawbar work. 
It requires very little service, and fuel costs are amazingly low 
on all farming operations.” 

See for yourself how easy the Eagle Hitch latches onto imple- 
ments .. . how it pulls plows at even depth in uneven ground 
. .. how its balanced down-pull helps both steering and traction. 
See how front-mounted Masterframe implements follow front 
wheels instantly ... how clean you can cultivate ... how well 
you can see what you are doing. Besides the great variety of 
Case implements, there are loaders, scrapers, sprayers, post 
hole diggers, etc., built by other manufacturers for the “VAC.” 
Plan now for the work ahead . .. see your Case dealer. 


WIDE CHOICE OF MOUNTED IMPLEMENTS 


Latch -On implements for “VA” Series low - cost 2 - plow 
tractors incl regular and 2-way moldboard plows, disk 
s, tandem and offset disk harrows, 2-row lister, disk 

der and cultivator, many tool-bar implements, 7-foot 
mower, narrow-row planters. Front-mounted Masterframe 
implements include runner and buster planters, standard and 


narrow-row cultivators. 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL — 
Get lasest tractor catalog, implement (olders. Mark machines 
thet interest yoe—write io wrrgin any others you 
Address J, 1. Case Dept A-59, Racine, Wis, 
DlLew.cost 2-plow “VAC” wactor 04-5 plow “LA” 
Olerger 2-plow “SC” tractor and 6. combines 
OPast }plew “DC” wactor CAutomatic beler 
MAME 
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Duane Auer of Eldorado, Kansas, says,“ We find we have much less slippage with B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Curve tires. They have a better grip in sandy soil, bold tight in mud.” 


Save with this new kind of front wheel tire 


FOLLOWS THE FURROWS RIDES THE RIDGES 


This new type front wheel tire first made its reputation in the lister corn country. Now farmers 
everywhere want it. It follows the furrows or rides the ridges. Protects your crops. Makes steer- 
ing easier. Tread is specially compounded for extra-long wear. See the BFG retailer. 


OUTPULL OTHER 


LEADING BRANDS 
-LAST LONGER 


CTOR AUER and his son, Duane Auer, farm 

1200 acres on Route 4, Eldorado, Kansas. Here 
they raise corn, barley, sargo and livestock. Altogether, 
they have about 350 steers, cows and calves. 


“When we were in the market for tractor tires,” said 
Duane Auer, “we gave much thought to the type of soil 
and conditions under which we work . . . so we picked 
the new B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tires. Our expe- 
rience shows they have a much better grip in sandy 
soil and also hold tight in mud. We find that we have 
much less slippage. All of our trucks, tractors, drills 
and other machinery have B. F. Goodrich tires.” 


Farmers everywhere like the extra traction and longer 
wear they get from B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tires. 
On this tire each high, tapered cleat has an arrowhead 
nose that digs right in. The curved cleats are high at 
the shoulders, high at the center—actually higher at 
the center than the cleats of the two other leading makes. 


The cleats of the open center tread are evenly spaced, 
the same distance apart at the center as they are at the 
shoulders. That makes the tread mesh with the soil like 
the teeth of a gear. And the whole tread is flexible. It 
gives as the tire rolls. Dirt drops out! Tread stays clean! 


Because there’s more rubber in the tread and because 
the cleats don’t bend and scrub, you get longer wear. 
Many farmers will get as much as a year of extra wear 
with this new tire. 

For greater traction and longer life, replace with this 
powerful new tire. And specify B. F. Goodrich tires 
when you buy a new tractor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Obio: 
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Dairy 


what is it worth to You? 


Classification has it all over the show ring 
for improving type in dairy cattle. However, 
it has shortcomings that should be corrected. 


more harm than good in the development of 

profitable dairy cattle. They point to the 
use of unscrupulous practices and the failure to 
consider how much an animal has produced. 
They believe, too, that overfitting has been det- 
rimental to the animals shown. 

Others assert that too few dairymen are able 
to show their cattle for the show ring to be of 
any real force in the improvement of the rank 
and file dairymen’s herd. 

Despite these arguments, and the unwillingness 
of certain individuals to admit it, the fact still 
remains that dairymen seek out the best type 
animals as additions to their herds, and are will- 


Se folks argue that the show rjng has done 


ing to pay higher prices for the “typy” animals. , 


The eye appeal of dairy cattle remains an im- 
portant factor in selecting breeding stock. It is 
true, too, that our dairy type standards have 
been set in the show ring 

Recognizing the limitations of the show ring, 
the first real useful basis upon which to select 
for type became available in 1929 under a pro- 
gram known as type classification. It was inaugu- 
rated by the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. Like the DHIA testing program, which 
offers an accurate method for measuring the 
production of dairy cows, type classification 
seems the most substantial basis yet devised up- 
on which dairymen can build better type into 
their herds. Well qualified, official type classifi- 
ers are employed by the breed associations to 
visit breeders’ herds and rate individual animals 
according to their type. 

In terms of years, type classification is a young 
program. It is too early to appraise its real 
worth to the dairy cattle industry. Time must 
pass; generations of cattle must be bred before 
the final analysis can be made. Like any new 
program, it can be improved through constantly 
strengthening its weak points and by keeping an 
ever vigilant and active research program going 
to solve the many problems that will arise or 
that have not yet been answered. From a dairy 
cattle improvement viewpoint let us appraise the 
type classification program in the light of the 
information we now have available. 

Type classification solves many problems rela- 
tive to type that the show ring cannot do: 

+ 1. It includes a much larger number of cattle, 
thus providing more pedigree information so that 
the inheritance of type can be studied. 

2. It doesn’t call for any special conditioning 
or showing of an animal as is common in the 
show ring. It stresses instead the factors in 
type that are supposed to go hand in hand with 
long-lived, healthy, heavy consuming and heavy 
producing cows. It also gives less emphasis to 
stage of lactation and proper fleshing, as is com- 
monly stressed in our fairs and exhibits. 

3. Certain definite standards are followed by a 
few specially trained judges who make the rat- 
ings. The judges are trained to compare each 
animal with an ideal scoring 100 points and then 
to place her in one of five groups, Excellent, 
Very Good, Good Plus, Good, or Fair, depending 
upon the score. Type classification is more of a 
science than show ring judging. 

Results of studies by the various breed asso- 
ciations have shown that as a group, the cows 


* these are average figures and that there are a 
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Founded in 1885 


Type 


ducers. However, this relationship is not as great 
as some breed associations lead their dairymen 
to believe. To appraise this matter fairly, rec- 
ords should all be standardized to the same basis, 
preferably mature equivalent, two-time milking, 
305-day lactations. 

A study by the authors at the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, using 5,177 
Ayrshire cows, showed that within herds there 
was an average increase of 13 lbs. fat for each 
increase of one grade of type. For example, if 
in a certain herd the average of the animals 
classified Good Plus had production records av- 
eraging 380 Ibs. fat, it would be expected that, 
on the average, the animals classified Very Good 
in this same herd would have records averaging 
about 393 Ibs. fat. It must be remembered that 


great many variations within and between groups. 

It has been found that the relationship be- 
twen the type rating of a cow and (1) her first 
butterfat record; (2) the butterfat record begun 
nearest to the date of classification; and (3) the 
average of all her butterfat records was low. 
However, it should be pointed out that these re- 
lationships improve as more records and more 
classifications are averaged. 

This last point is important because we know 
from experience and from research that the aver- 
age of several butterfat records of a cow are a 
better guide to her true (Turn to page 76) 


~ 
less of stage of lactation or age. Top, 8 years, 
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by George Hyatt and W. G. Tyler 
with the high type ratings are the highest pro- 
{ 
we al 
regard- 
bloom; second, 10 yeers, with collapsed udder and dry; bot- 
tom, 12 years. Classified Excellent times in succession. 
ay 
These pictures show improvement some cows make with Shown at top, this cow classified @ high Very Good at 8 me 
age. In the top picture, this cow was 4 years old and was years. Below, at 9, dropped to o Good Pius rating due te a 
; classified Good Pius, well advanced in lactation. Lower, her udder breaking away. Another reason why enimals hae 
oe st 6, she clessitied Excellent shortly after freshening. should be reclassified rather than stand on highest roting. fi 
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WATER NEEDED 
FOR MILK 


One of the most important factors in main- 
taining high milk production is an adequate sup- 
ply of water for the dairy herd. For that reason, 
dairy cows should have access to plenty of fresh 
water at all times 

While on pasture 
ter from the grass 


cows get some of their wa- 
However, when on dry feed 


“No Water — No Milk!” 


and’ hay very little, if any, water is provided, so 
more drinking water should be made available 
than during the pasture season 

With an average ration, about 10 pounds of 
water is required for each pound of dry matter 
consumed. If less than this is provided, the cow 
will gradually consume less feed in order to keep 
her water and feed supply in balance. The net 
result, of course, is a decrease in milk production. 

Cows like to eat some of their feed, then drink 
water; and eat more feed, followed by 
more water. If they are limited to drinking wa- 
ter once or twice a day, they will not consume 
enough feed to keep up high production. 


AMMONIA FUMES 
CAUSE LESIONS 


One of the leading causes of eye lesions in 
chickens are ammonia fumes, so prevalent in 
poultry houses during the winter months. 

One experiment at the University of New 
Hampshire resulted in eight out of eight nine- 
week-old chickens contacting eye lesions when 
exposed to ammonia fumes. In another experi- 
ment, with four-week-old chicks, 18 out of 20 
developed the condition. Eye lesions have been 
very prevalent in many chicken flocks during 
other winters, and a recurrence should be pre- 
vented this winter if possible 
measures include less crowding of 
birds in pens, as low a brooder and house tem- 
perature as possible, and a good ventilation sys- 
tem to remove those fumes that are produced 
Houses with old litter may present more of a 
problem than those with new litter. 


NEWLY OPENED 
SILO DANGEROUS 


Even though it has been said many times, it 
would be well once again to remind dairymen 
that a newly opened silo can be dangerous. Silage 
ferments and forms carbon dioxide, which is 
heavier than air, so it settles to the bottom of 
the silo. It displaces the oxygen, and if suffi- 
cient oxygen is not present a person will smother. 

The only sure way of knowing whether or not 
a newly opened silo is safe is to perform a sim- 
This can be done by lowering a flame, 
into the silo before 


some 


Preventive 


ple test 
such as a candle or lantern, 
entering. If the flame goes out, there is not 
enough oxygen inside to support life and you 
might suffocate. If the flame continues to burn, 
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it means it is safe to enter for oxygen is present. 
When sufficient oxygen is not present, you 
might stir the ai. by tying a jacket or blanket 
on a rope and swinging it around in the silo. 
However, be sure to stay outside. Then recheck 
the silo before you enter to make sure this pro- 
cedure introduced enough oxygen into the silo. 


WELL PRESERVED 
MANURE VALUABLE 


A ton of well preserved, mixed manure con- 
tains plant food equal to 10 Ibs. nitrogen, 5 Ibs. 
phosphoric acid, and 10 Ibs. potash. An Iowa 
agronomist says the average farm in that state 
produces $570 worth of manure each year. Much 
of it, however, is not put on the fields while it 
has its full value. 

In the first place, it is very important to use 
enough bedding to absorb manure liquids in barns 
and sheds. Hauling manure directly from the 
barn and spreading it on fields where it is need- 
ed ‘eliminates some of the loss from leaching 
and vaporizing which occurs when manure is 
piled out in the open in barnyards and feeding 
lots. 

You do stand to lose some of the manure’s 
value if it is spread on top of snow on rolling 
land. 

When it is impossible to haul manure out regu- 
larly, it may be kept under a roof and on a wa- 
ter-tight floor. Cattle sheds, where it is kept 
well compacted, make ideal storage places if 
hauling cannot be done until spring. 


SEE AYRSHIRE CLASS, PAGE 81 


Now that the 2ist Annual Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Cow Judging Contest is in full swing, 
we hope all of you will turn to page 81 
and place the Ayrshire class. There will be 
three more classes to follow, and when all 
have appeared fill out one of the official 
entry blanks and send in your entry to: 
Contest Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 


BROODING WITH 
ELECTRIC FLOOR HEAT 


New Jersey engineers report very satisfactory 
results when electric heat is used for radiant 
floor brooding. 

Soil heating cable is placed in the top course 
of floor concrete in a section corresponding to 
the brooding area. A thermostat set in the con- 
crete controls the floor temperature. An insu- 
lated hover placed over the entire area keeps the 
heat in and provides a comfortable enclosure for 
the chicks 

The flat hover top can be boxed to hold litter 
material such as peat moss, chopped straw, or 
corn cobs, and then fitted with cross slats form- 
ing an ideal roosting surface for older birds. 

As only part of the floor is heated, the rest of 
the pen is a cold room brooding area. This 
favors more rapid feathering and is likely to pro- 
duce a more vigorous, healthier bird than is the 
case when the whole room is kept warm. 

It is reported that the cost of operating this 
system compares well with that of other brood- 
ing practices and since there is no equipment 
above the floor that can't be removed, the rooms 
are easily converted to laying houses for use in 
summer and fall. 
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GUARD AGAINST 
SWINE ENTERITIS 


One of the most costly of all swine diseases 
is swine enteritis which covers a dozen different 
infections and disorders. Enteric diseases not on- 
ly cause heavy death losses, but often leave pigs 
in such a condition that they may never gain 
properly. 

Here are suggestions for preventing losses: 

1. Isolate .newly purchased swine from the 
home herd for at least three weeks 

2. Control internal and external parasites which 
weaken the animals’ resistance 

3. Keep swine away from old hog lots, con- 
taminated pastures, cow pastures, stagnant pools, 
and other sources of infection 

4. Keep feeding and watering equipment clean 

5. Check rations carefully and prevent overeat- 
ing of rich concentrates. 

6. Watch for scouring, loss of weight, and 
failure to convert feed into gains. At the first 
sign of trouble, get a diagnosis and isolate the 
ailing animals from apparently healthy ones. 


CHANGE FEDERAL 


_ MEAT GRADES 


The federal meat grades have been revised 
resulting in the addition of a new grade and re- 
naming two of the old ones 

The new grade will be called “Good” and will 
include beef from the young animals that are 
now part of the “Commercial” grade. This lat- 
ter grade formerly contained the older, mature 
animals as well as the younger animals with a 
more tender grade of meat. Cuts in the new 
“Good” grade will be smaller in size and more 
tender than those of the commercial grade which 
now includes only the older animals 

Other changes include combining both Prime 
and Choice in one grade called Prime, renaming 
the present Good grade as Choice. and leaving 
only the older cattle for the grade of Commer- 
cial. Standards for the Utility, Cutter, and Can- 
ner grades will remain the same. 


BROOD SOWS 
NEED IODINE 


It is important that brood sows get iodine in 
their rations or they are apt to farrow dead pigs 
or pigs that die soon after birth. 

There have been actual cases where farmers 
have lost several litters of pigs, and when it was 
determined that the losses were due to iodine de- 


“This is what I need to eat.” 


ficiency, the remainder of the pregnant sows 
were supplied with iodine and the losses checked. 

The simplest way to supply iodine to your 
sows’ ration is to add stabilized iodized salt 
which you can get from your feed dealer. It 
costs a little more than ordinary salt but gives 
protection against iodine deficiency. Feed one- 
half pound of salt with every 100 Ibs. of grain 
mixture in addition to free access to iodized salt. 
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Determine your seed and fertilizer needs now. 
You will help both yourself and the producer. 


the 1951 supply story 


FEW weeks ago a “state of emergency” 
A was declared in the United States. With 
that we can automatically assume that 
things will tighten up—prices will be controlled, 
labor will be short, and the things we need will 
be harder to get. 

To farmers first things come first, and one of 
the first concerns is whether the feed, seed, and 
fertilizer necessary to jack up farm production 
and keep it at wartime levels can be had. 

The first big consideration to each of us as an 
individual ;: “how much will I need for my own 
farm?” Perhaps we're turning more and more 
to grassland farming. That means we'll need 
more grass and hay seed, and less grain. It may 
also mean that we'll produce less grain, which 
might result in shortages. The government has 
been encouraging us to put more land to grass 
and hay. Now the plea may turn again to a 
call for more grain. We'll have to take that into 
consideration. 

The next question to be answered is “how 
much will be available?” In general, the seed 
supplies for the coming spring are much better 
than they were last year. There are a few “sore 
spots,” but the over-all situation looks good. 
Lumping all farm seed into one total, the 1950 
production was over 50 per cent larger than that 
of 1949. This doesn't necessarily mean that all 
the seed we need will be easy to get, but it looks 
better than it would have if production had 
dropped this year. Here's the way the supply 
stacks up for dairy farmers: 


ALFALFA... 

The total supply of all types of alfalfa seed is 
high, but we have to break it down into varie- 
ties before we can draw any conclusions. The 
supply of hardy or northern grown seed seems 
to be at least 25 per cent less than last year— 
and that was barely sufficient to meet the needs. 
It is probable that dairy farmers in the northern 
states where hardy strains are necessary will 
have trouble getting all they need. 

We may be able to import some seed from 
Canada to make up for the loss of hardy strains 
caused by too much rain and snow and bad har- 
vesting conditions. But, again, it doesn’t seem 
probable that that will completely relieve the 
shortage. 

Semi-hardy strains have often given good re- 
sults in many states where extreme winter hardi- 
ness is not essential, but Nebraska and Kansas 
produced short crops of them this year, too. 


The author is the egronomist In charge of seed and 
weed control for the state of Wisconsin. 


by Henry Lung 


In contrast to the shortage of hardy strains, 
the southern states produced a record amount of 
seed last summer. There the need for hardiness 
is not a factor as in the northern states, and the 
southern dairyman will be able to obtain all the 
seed he wants at a reasonable price. This doesn't 
help the northern farmer as it is unwise for him 
to use southern grown common seed under any 
conditions. 


PLAY SAFE WHEN YOU BUY... 


If you want to play safe when you buy seed, 
don’t accept it as northern grown unless it is 
State Certified, U. S. Verified, or Canadian 
grown. You can easily identify “certified” seed 
by reading the tag on the sack. It will be an 
official tag with the seal of the certifying agen- 
cy of the state performing the service and will 
name the variety and state where the seed Was 
grown. 

Under supervision, foundation stocks of cer- 
tain varieties of alfalfa seed such as Ranger, Buf- 
falo, and Atlantic have been sent to the South- 
west for increase. The result of such increase 
is certified under joint agreement of the states 
concerned. This increase appears to retain its 
hardiness, wilt resistance, and other characteris- 
tics. It would therefore be wise to consider the 
use of certified seed of desired varieties grown 
in the Southwest from approved foundation 
stocks. Somewhat more than the usual percent- 
age of the alfalfa seed production has been cer- 
tified for this season's use. : 

United States Verified identifies as to origin 
or state where grown and no statement is made 
as to variety or seed quality. Canadian grown 
seed must be stained before entering this coun- 
try. One per cent of a lot of alfalfa seed grown 
in Canada must be stained a violet color before 
it is allowed to enter the United States. Every 
purchaser of alfalfa seed should be suspicious of 
any seed offered for sale which is not properly 
labeled as to origin with a properly applied blue 
certification tag, a red and white verification 
tag, or is stained to indicate its Canadian origin. 
If suitable alfalfa seed is not available, the sub- 
stitution of red clover may well be considered. 


SWEET CLOVER ... 


Supplies are above average. Some seed dealers 
report an increased demand for sweet clover 
while others report a steady demand. The an- 
nual type (Hubam) is used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the South and the biennial type in the 
North. If cotton acreages are increased further 
in the South, sweet clover may be expected to 


A treinioad of screened potash, manure salts, and granular muriate being havied from a New Mexico potash mine to the refinery. 


decrease. It has decreased already in certain 
northern areas and farmers are critical when 
they find it in their meadows or grain fields. 


RED CLOVER... 

A record-breaking crop of red clover was pro- 
duced this year and ever considering the small 
carry-over, there is about 50 per cent more seed 
available than last year. Red clover is second 
only to alfalfa as a popular protein hay and has 
long been the choice of dairy farmers. 


ALSIKE CLOVER... 


Available supplies are below normal. But al- 
sike is not generally used as much as formerly, 
so there may be no serious shortage. If you 
need alsike, remember that it is a small seed 
and will go several times farther than either 
alfalfa or red clover in seeding acreage. 


LADINO CLOVER... 


A record crop was produced this year and a 
large supply of seed is available. The production 
in California and Oregon appears to be equal to 
the nation's rormal (Turn to page 69) 


Inspector sampling lot of seed of seed warehouse. 
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Wate 


ILK is 87% water and the body of the 
M cow is over 50% water. In addition, the 
body wastes are approximately 85 to 

90% water. It is little wonder then that we con- 
sider water vital to proper feeding of the milk- 
ing dairy cow 

The individual drinking cup is the most con- 
venient for the stanchion barn operator. Once 
installed the drinking cup requires little main- 
tenance and the labor involved in watering the 
dairy herd has been reduced to zero. In the 
stanchion type barns that are filled with dairy 
cows there is little danger of drinking cups or 
water lines freezing. even in the northern states 
The dairy herds produce «nough heat to keep 
the barn temperature above freezing 

A single drinking cup can supply water for a 
herd of up to 40 head if the cows are allowed to 
drink at will. In a pen or lounging type dairy 
barn, the single drinking cup, protected from 
freezing, can supply the drinking water needed 
One or two drinking cups located in the barn- 
yard can be used to replace the watering tank 
Two drinking cups, protected from freezing will 
serve a herd of 20 cows when watered twice a 
day. Drinking cups draw water for relatively 
short intervals of time and at a low rate of flow 
For this reason drinking cups do not reduce the 
overall pressure of a water system for long in- 
tervals of time. Drinking cups and pressure wa 
ter systems do not store large quantities of 
water for any length of time so that the tem- 
perature of water from a drinking cup wil! be 
fairly constant the year around 


Watering Tanks Can Be Weatherproof 


Watering tanks of one kind or another have 
been used for many years. Water tanks serve 
well for outside watering during the warm months 
of the year, but present ice problems if the live- 
stock are watered outside during the winter 
months. The water supply to an outside water- 
ing tank can be made automatic by using a float- 
type veive on a pressure water system. If the 
well and pump are located close to the watering 
tank and used only for supplying water to the 
tank, a float-type switch can be used to control 
the pump 

There are many types of stock tank water 
heaters on the market today that will keep stock 
tanks open for drinking. Most of these stock tank 
heaters are of the electrical type. Non-electrical 
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Systems 


for the Dairy Farm 


by R. L. Maddex 


tank heaters are on the market, but generally 
are more expensive to operate, due to lack of an 
automatic device to turn them off when the water 
reaches a predetermined temperature. Several 
factors that influence the use of a stock tank 
heater should be kept in mind. Water freezes 
from the surface down. Water two or three 
inches below the surface is several degrees 
warmer than the surface water. If the sides of 
the tank are insulated, only two or three inches 
need to be heated to prevent the formation of 
ice. Water in large tanks with large exposed 
drinking surface area will cool off much faster 
than small tanks with small exposed surface 
areas. A small tank with a float-type valve to 
draw only small quantities of water at a time 
will require less heating to keep free of ice. 


Heat Tape Will Protect Exposed Pipes 

Exposed pipes that carry the water to the wa- 
tering tank or drinking cup often freeze and 
cause the watering system to fail. Thermoplastic 
heat tape or soil heating cable wrapped around 
the pipe will prevent freezing. Either the thermo- 
plastic tape or the soil heating cable can be con- 
trolled automatically by using a thermostat. The 
thermostat can be held against the pipe with 
friction tape. The thermostat will give better 
control of the heating unit if it is taped against 
the pipe rather than hanging free in the air. The 
thermostat is usually set to turn the heating unit 
on or off at 35° to 40°. Both the thermoplastic 
tape and the soil heating cable are low wattage 
units, making them inexpensive to operate. 

The heat lamp can also be used as a de-icer 
for either water pipes or small watering tanks. 
The radiant heat waves from the lamp will heat 
the objects they hit, even though the surrounding 
area may be quite cold. The 250 watt heat lamp 
is usually hung 18 to 24 inches above the pipes 
to be heated. If the heat lamp is used as a de- 
icer over a small water tank, care must be taken 
to protect lamp and cord from livestock damage 

A frost proof hydrant located at the watering 
tank or in the loafing shed will provide water 
the year around. The frost proof hydrant is con- 
structed so that the water flow is shut off below 
the frost line. Water remaining in the riser pipe 
when the valve is closed flows down an outside 
jacket to a sand or rock bed laid below frost line 
at the time the hydrant is connected to the water 
line. No water remains in the riser pipe above 
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frost line. The hydrant is manually operated, 
and is constructed to give long service. 

The method used to supply the dairy herd with 
water may vary with the personal desire of the 
farm operator. The laws governing water flow 
and Water pressures are constant, and should be 
followed in planning a water system. Time spent 
in planning and providing for a complete farm 
water system will save many headaches as the 
system is expanded to serve all farm uses. 

The heart of any water system is the pump. 
The choice of the right pump to fit the farm 
well and water system is essential. The selection 
of a pump will depend upon the depth of water, 
depth of well, water yield, and location of pump 
in respect to well. There are two distinct types 
of water systems, known as shallow well and 
deep well systems. Shallow well pumps depend 
entirely on a vacuum or suction at the pump and 
will lift water only about 20 feet. Deep well 
pumps use some means of actually lifting the 
water from the well, such as a piston or jet set 
at or near the water level. Pumps for the two 
types: may be similar in construction but the 
pumping mechanism of deep well pumps must be 
placed down in the well 

The more common type of pumps generally 
found on the farm are the shallow well cen- 
trifugal pump, shallow well reciprocating or pis- 
ton pump, shallow well jet pump, shallow well 
turbine, shallow well rotary or gear pump, deep 
well piston pump, and deep well jet or ejector 
type. Deep well turbine and deep well helical 
rotor pumps are not generally used for farm wa- 
ter supply installations. Pumps are listed ac- 
cording to capacity and pressure limitation in 
relation to well diameter and depth. Follow 
manufacturer’s recommendations when selecting 
a pump. Where sufficient water is available the 
pump selected should be large enough to take 
care of peak demand loads without drawing on 
the pressure tank, and should be large enough to 
pump the entire day's water supply in one to 
two hours. Wells yielding 500 to 600 gallons per 
hour (G.P.H.) are desirable for the dairy farm. 


How Much Water Will You Use? 

The amount of water used on a farm will al- 
ways increase when a pressure system is in- 
stalled. Table I shows the average water re- 
quirements for the farm and home using a pres- 
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Practical information on how 
to plan and install a water 
system that will meet your 
requirements and provide 
dependable, reliable service 
over a long number of years. 


sure water system. Shown in Table II are aver- 


Each member of family 
Cow (milking) each 
Cow (dry) each 

Steer 

Hog 

Sheep 

100 chickens 

100 turkeys 

Werk horse 
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Faucet (laundry, kitchen, lavatory, 
milk house) 

Shower 

Bathtub 

Water closet 

hose and nozzle 

hose and nozzle 

Lawn sprinkler 

Watering cup 
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The 42-gallon pressure tank is usually satis- 
factory for most farm installations. Where a 
large number of dairy drinking cups are used, an 
82 or 120-gallon tank will result in fewer. starts 
and stops for the pump. If only a limited supply 
of water is available, a 220 or 315-gallon tank 
should be used. The 315 or 550-gallon tank is 
most suited for use with a gasoline engine, as 
the large tank reduces the number of startings 
required. 

The pressure tank contains air and water. As 
water is pumped into a pressure tank, the air is 
compressed above the water. The compressed air 
forces water through the pipes to the various 
taps. When the pressure switch cuts off the 
pump at maximum pressure pump setting, the 
tank contains two-thirds water and one-third 
compressed air. The working capacity of a tank 
or the amount of water that can be drawn off 
before the minimum setting of the pressure 
switch will start the pump again is approximate- 
ly one-fifth of total capacity. Eight gallons of 
water can be drawn off between the water levels 
at 40 lbs. pressure and 20 Ibs. pressure in a 42 
gallon tank. 


How to Figure Head and Pressure 

The gravity water system depends upon the 
height of the water storage to force the water 
to the taps. Height of water in feet, times .434 
gives the pressure in pounds. Water stored at an 
elevation of 20 feet would have a pressure of 
8.68 pounds. Tap pressure would be 8.38 pounds, 
minus friction loss in the pipe. The storage tank 
for a gravity system should be large enough to 
hold at least two days’ supply of water. 

A pump has to work against two types of 
forces in raising water from the well level into 
the pressure tank or to the storage elevation. 
Where a pressure tank is used, the vertical lift 
from water level to pressure tank, plus the pres- 
sure in the tank, is called vertical head. The re- 
sistance to flow of water in the piping is called 
the friction head. Total head is vertical head 
plus friction head. The total head is a figure 
that should be known in selecting a pump, as 
pumps are rated in gallons per minute or gallons 
per hour against the feet of head which the 
pump has to work, so it is necessary to work 
with both pounds pressure and feet of head in 
planning a water system. Multiplying pounds 
pressure by 2.3 gives the equivalent feet of head. 
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Multiplying feet of head by .434 gives the equiva- 
lent pounds of pressure. 

Using Table III we find that under column for 
one inch pipe for a flow rate of 7 G.P.M. the loss 
of head is 6% for each hundred feet 

225 ft. + 12 ft. (2-90° elbows) x 6.2 = 147 


100 

feet of friction head. 
14.7 ft. x 434 = 64 pounds of pressure lost be- 
tween pressure tank and barn. Pipes used to 
carry water to the barn and other main buildings 
should be large enough so that not more than 
five pounds pressure loss will result. Our loss in 
this example is too great. Using 1%” pipe for 
the first one hundred feet and 1” pipe for the 
remaining 125 feet will give a pressure loss of 
48 pounds, which is satisfactory. 


TABLE 


Friction of water in pipes. Loss of head in feet due to 
friction per 100 feet of ordinary pipe. 


Gallons - 1%" 38° 
per Min. Pipe Pipe Pipe Pipe Pipe Pipe 
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Friction of water in 90° elbows is equivalent to 6’ of 
straight pipe. Add 6’ to length of pipe for each 90° elbow 
used 


The pump and pressure tank should be located 
as near the well as practical. In many cases a 
pumping pit has been used, but sanitation prob- 
lems increase with the use of a pit. Health reg- 
ulations governing the sale of milk should be in- 
vestigated before a pumping system is installed 
on any farm where fresh milk is sold. Pipe lines 


should be laid as straight as possible. It is easy 
to place a T coupling in a line at the time it is 
laid to take care of future branch lines. Record- 
ing the location of main lines, branch lines, 
valves and T couplings in relation to a perma- 
nent object may save a lot of digging. 

Water requirements for the milkhouse are in- 
creasing. In many areas a hot water tank is re- 
quired in the milkhouse to sell Grade A milk. 
Likewise water is required in the milkhouse for 
washing the milking equipment. Also the milk- 
ing equipment must be washed in the milkhouse 
so that a cold water faucet is necessary, as well 
as the hot water outlet. The amount of water 
used for cooling milk depends upon the method 
of cooling, and the type of cooler used. The 
milkhouse water supply should be included when 
planning a water system for the dairy herd. 


Wire on a Separate Circuit 


The water system should be wired on a sepa- 
rate circuit, coming directly from main entrance 
box. It is very important that a good wiring job 
be done when making a pump installation. It is 
quite often damp around a pump installation and 
all possible care should be taken to prevent dan- 
gers of shock. If a pump is to give fire protec- 
tion, it should be connected ahead of the main 
disconnect switch, and properly fused. 

A water system with pipes running to the farm 
buildings makes a good grounding system if 
there are no breaks in the system. A flexible 
coupling such as a rubber hose breaks the 
ground, and should be jumpered by a number six 
wire securely clamped to the pipe on each side 
of the break. In a gravity system the riser pipe 
into the tank should be jumpered to the pipe 
carrying the water out of the tank. All stock 
tank de-icers should be grounded. If there is no 
provision made for grounding the de-icer itself, 
ground the water tank. 

A well-planned and well-installed water system 
is a labor saver, a convenience, and a production 
tool for the farm operator. THE END 
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Guess... 
Keep Records 


Keep your farm business in black and white 
» +» it will help you keep it out of the red. 


by L. H. Brown 


HIS may sound like an old line that we 

farm management folks have been dishing 

out for the past several decades—we who 
are supposed to just dote on keeping accounts. 
Well, if it will help to dispel any such notions, 
let me hasten to say that I don't particularly 
like to keep records either. 

I feel like the farmer who told me the other 
day that any records he keeps are kept not for 
the fun of it but to tell him something he needs 
to know. He said that he didn’t like to keep 
records but neither did he like to go groping 
around in the dark if a little effort in record 
keeping would help light the way. 

There is a way to get around this business of 
keeping records yourself—get the good wife to do 
it. Or, better still, turn the job over to the son 
or daughter who may be partners with you or 
with someone else some day. There is no better 
way of getting them ready to face the job of 
taking over the business than by letting them 
get an insight into it by keeping the books. Too, 
the discipline of keeping a good set of books is 
not far from tops as a character builder. 


‘Son Writes the Checks 


A friend of mine carries that a step further. 
He has his teen-age son make bank deposits and 
write checks. Of course, the father signs the 
checks but the son is in position to know what 
happens to the old bank balance come payday. 
Tuo many farm boys have to wait until they are 
in business for themselves to find this out. But 
here—-let’s get back on the beam of our story. 
What are some of the questions of tomorrow 
that can be solved from the stuff that is written 
into the record today? Let's look at a few “for 
instances.” 

Take an obvious one first—income tax—re- 
member the old fog that gathered over the din- 
ing room table ‘til the wee small hours this year 
just before that year end dead line? Did you 
ever stop to figure that every time you forget 
$100 of expense, it costs you about a half a ton 
of fertilizer that you probably could stand on 
your pasture, wheat, or corn? Did you ever hear 
of tax planning? Any farmer knows that his 
income is likely to vary several hundred dollars 
from year to year in spite of anything he can do. 
It is often possible to save several dollars by 
shifting some deductible expenses from one side 
of January 1 to the other to help even out the 


taxable farm income. There isn’t anything wrong 
with it—it's just good business. 

To be able to do it, you need records that can 
partially be summarized along about the Ist of 
December to see just how things are stacking 
up. Any smart operating small business man like 
your grocer, hardware man, or clothing store op- 
erator does tax planning and the same oppor- 
tunity is available to the farmer if he is fortified 
with a good set of records. 


Reconis Aid Partnerships 

Suppose we take another entirely different kind 
of a problem. My work brings me in contact 
with a lot of farmers and farm boys who want to 
work out some kind of a partnership. I've talked 
with dozens of them with various kinds of prob- 
lems but the problem that always comes up 
when they are starting out is what is a fair di- 
vision on income and expenses ahd how should 
this division be altered as the son is able to ac- 
quire more ownership in the business and take 
more responsibility. There is no better tool to 
use for solving this prolbem than well kept and 
properly summarized farm account books. 

Oftentimes partners want to know if their 
business is large enough to support two fami- 
lies. Here, again, the old farm account book 
would have answered the question before it came 
up. My fifteen years of experience of working 
with family partnerships lead me to believe that 
more partnerships “go on the rocks” because of 
lack of sufficient volume of business than for 
any other cause. 

Records kept on a sample of farms in southern 
Michigan show that where machinery expense 
made up about 14% of total expenses during the 
latter part of the thirties, it now makes up al- 
most a quarter and it hasn't stopped increasing. 
As a matter of fact, a lot of farmers are won- 
dering how far they can afford to go toward 
mechanization. This is another place where cer- 
tain kinds of farm records will help give the 
answer. Speaking from the kind of farms we 
have in southern and central Michigan, it looks 
as though the machinery expense will not get 
out of line on medium (140 to 200 tillable acres) 
to large sized farms (200 to 350 tillable acres) 
as long as the machinery investment does not 
exceed $35 to $45 per tillable acre. 

The kinds of records we have mentioned so 
far are the usual simple farm accounts that have 
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been developed by agricultural colleges all over 
the country. Each state has a little different 
type of a book designed to fit the conditions faced 
by farmers in that state. Here in Michigan we 
distribute some 18,000 to 20,000 of these books a 
year. Several industrial concerns which do busi- 
ness with farmers have developed very good 
books and given them to farmers as compliments 
of the company. 

About the minimum essentials for an account 
book for the usual general farm business is a 
cash record where receipts and expenses can be 
clessified under fifteen or twenty headings, a 
place for recording the inventory of buildings, 
machinery, livestock, and feed on hand and cer- 
tain essential production records like crops 
grown, milk production, egg production, and so 
forth. It takes less than five minutes a day to 
do the bookkeeping on a farm and a few hours 
at the end of the year to summarize it. Such a 
record will store the information from the year’s 
business in such a form that is always readily 
available for use in planning future operations. 


Compare Your Records With Others 


In most midwestern states, the agricultural 
colleges get out reports annually which contain 
information that can be used by farmers to com- 
pare their year’s performance with other farmers 
who are operating under similar conditions. By 
making these comparisons, farmers are able to 
set up goals for standards of performance which 
will make for a profitable business. 

In several states, farmers in cooperation with 
the extension service have organized farm ac- 
counting associations and the association hires a 
trained farm management specialist to help them 
keep and analyze their farm account records. 
This service may cost from $20 to $50 a year. 
The farmers with whom I have talked feel that 
the value of such services is much greater than 
the cost. 

Probably the most highly developed cooperative 
record keeping service is the local dairy herd 
improvement associations. For the farmer who is 
in the dairy business as a major enterprise, there 
is no more valuable information that he can have 
at his disposal than that from his herd book. 

DHIA records are a must if one is to carry on 
an intelligent breeding and selection program. 
This type of information, whether it is obtained 
through the association or whether the farmer 
keeps his own records, is highly essential to the 
efficient operation of the dairy enterprise. To 
get the information it is only necessary to weigh 
and test the milk and weigh the feed periodically 
for each cow, thus making the estimates of feed 
fed and production. 

We should suggest that comparable records can 
be kept for any major enterprise in the farm 
business. The information to be obtained depends 
on the question one wishes to answer. 

On any meat producing enterprise, such infor- 
mation as pounds of feed per pound of gain is 
one of the gest guides to efficiency. This infor- 
mation along with data on margins between cost 
and selling price is a must for most cattle and 
lamb feeders. All it takes is a little care in esti- 
mating the amount of feed that goes into the 
enterprise and the purchase and selling weights 
and prices. If the data is recorded in some kind 
of a record book, it is always available for fu- 
ture reference. Several years of such data is in- 
valuable for planning feeding operations. 


Wide Variation in Feed Required 


It is not uncommon to find as much as 50% 
variation in feed required per pound of gain be- 
tween different farms and sometimes different 
lots of livestock on the same farm. Some farm- 
ers are able to make a pound of pork with as 
little as 3.5 pounds of feed, while others take as 
much as 6.5 pounds. On a study that was made 
last year of feeding efficiency on ninety Michi- 
gan farms, it was found that the returns per 
dollar of feed fed vary from §$.88 to $3.56 with 
essentially the same types of livestock. 

One could go on indefinitely giving examples 
of how carefully kept records are essential to 
profitable management in modern farming. For 
most farmers, record keeping is a laborious task. 
At the same time, it is an excellent device for 
acquainting the members of the family with the 
business of farming and making them fit to be- 
come good farmers themselves. Simplicity is the 
watchword in setting up farm records. Keep 
only the records that you need to analyze your 
business; summarize them at the end of each 
year, and I am sure you will agree that well- 
kept records are essential to profitable, modern 
day farming. THE END. 
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One out of every five calves 


will be lost before two years of age. 
Here’s how to stop heaviest losses from scours. 


Preventing Scours Calves 


E ARE told that 22 out of every 100 

calves die before two years of age. A 

little over half of these will die before 
they are one year old. This information on calf 
mortality came to us several years ago from the 
U.S.D.A. Bureau of Animal Industry. Although 
accurate information on the causes of calf losses 
is not available, we have known for a long time 
that diarrhea or calf scours, as it is commonly 
called, remains one of the chief calf raising prob- 
lems of the dairyman. 

Calf scours is most prevalent during the win- 
ter months, but individual cases and outbreaks 
may occur at any time ef the year. Often the 
condition is confined to one or several animals in 
a group. At other times, the scouring spreads to 
all or nearly all the calves in the same or ad- 
jacent pens. 

Diarrhea in calves may range from a mild 
intestinal upset involving one or several animals, 
to a complicated and sometimes perplexing out- 
break that may include all or nearly all the 
calves on the farm. When such severe out- 
breaks occur, many of the calves become sick, 
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some may die, and a few never seem to fully 
recover. Several factors are usually involved and 
these account for the variations in the disease. 
If the disease-producing agents are weak or few 
in number and the calf's resistance is high, the 
ealf is relatively safe. If the reverse is true, 
scouring and other symptoms invariably develop. 

It may be well to point out at this time that 
scouring in itself is not a disease. It is a symp- 
tom of disease or evidence of an abnormal con- 
dition affecting portions of the digestive system. 
Perhaps the best known but least understood 
form of scouring is the disease called calf septi- 
cemia, but most widely known as white scours. 
The condition is seen mostly in weak and young 
calves under a week old; however, once the 
infection gains momentum, it may affect older 
calves as well. 


How to Recognize White Scours 
White scours produce a variety of symptoms. 
In the most acute form, the calf shows weak- 
ness, appears sleepy, and soon dies. Usually the 
calf has a severe diarrhea, the fecal material 


often being whitish in color and full of bubbles. - 


The pale color is due to the lack of Dile. The 
calf may die after a few days or it may recover. 

Organisms (germs) usually associated with the 
condition are of the colon bacillus type and there 
is evidence that these organisms are largely re- 
sponsible for white scours. However, it is a fact 
that these bacteria also live in the lower intes- 
tine of healthy calves. When conditions are fa- 
vorable for bacterial growth, colon bacilli multi- 
ply rapidly and soon overcome the calf's defen- 
sive forces. When the calf is healthy, however, 
and nothing interferes with its growth and de- 
velopment, the organisms are kept at bay and 
are relatively harmless. This indicates that there 
are other agents (predisposing causes) that pave 
the way for the colon bacilli to engage in their 
destructive work. 


Colon Bacteria Attack Like an Army 


Like an attack in modern warfare, the colon 
bacilli are similar to the activities of the ground 
forces who enter and do the mopping-up job aft- 
er the enemy has first been softened up by air 
bombing and artillery fire. In this case, the calf 
serves as the enemy and the predisposing causes 
are represented hy the air attack and artillery 
fire. The most common primary causes of scour- 
ing are weakness at birth, exposure to filth, 
flies, and unfavorable weather; also heavy para- 
sitic infestation, fatigue, and failure to obtain the 
first milk (colostrum) from their dams. These 
conditions encourage the development of other 
types of bacteria, toxins, and virus infections. 
Undoubtedly there are other agents, some per- 
haps not yet isolated. Anyone or a combination 
of these agents lowers the calf’s resistance to the 


point where the colon bacilli take over and white 
scours ensues. Other diseases that often develop 
as primary or secondary to white scours are 
colds, otitis, navel ill, pneumonia, and a number 
of other specific and non-specific infections. 


Vibrionic Enteritis 


A highly infectious disease that causes scour- 
ing in calves is vibrionic Enteritis. The disease 
is usually chronic, although acute catarrhal in- 
flammations may develop in the anterior part of 
the small intestine. The seasona) occurrence is 
chiefly from December to March and is most 
widely prevalent in the northeastern part of the 
United States. Cattle are affected as frequently 
as calves. In severe attacks, the onset is sudden, 
appetite cease, milk production drops, and the 
animals are generally depressed. The feces are 
usually watery and often blood-streaked. 


Intestinal Parasites 


The appearance of blood in the feces often 
confuses the above disease with coccidiosis, or 
red dysentery. Coccidiosis also causes diarrhea 
in cows as well as in calves. Destruction of 
epithelial cells in the intestines is brought about 
by the development of the parasite, coccidia. 
The coccidia destroy the tiny blood vessels in 
the walls of the intestines permitting free blood 
to pass out with the thin watery feces. Heavy 
infestations of other parasites such as tapeworms, 
occasionally cause scouring and other severe 
symptoms. The infestation may be confined to 
individuals, or all the calves in one pen or barn 
may be so filled with parasites that they become 
listless, pot-bellied, and generally unthrifty. 


Scouring From Other Causes 


Common causes of scouring, particularly in 
older calves, are overeating, radical changes in 
diets or feed ingredients, or the eating of for- 
eign material such as bedding, binder twine, etc. 
The latter condition is seen mostly in calves that 
have a ravenous appetite. In addition to eating 
the regular feed, they have a common habit of 
chewing and swallowing almost anything they 
can get into their mouths, often preferring filthy 
bedding or other material to the hay in the 
manger. Such individuals often serve as sources 
of infection to other calves. 


Prevention is Most Important 

The dairyman’s chief interest in dealing with 
scours is to prevent its occurrence. If it occurs, 
prompt action and good judgment may save a 
calf’s life or prevent widespread infection. Hap- 
pily, the means of preventing diarrhea in calves 
is pretty much the same regardless of age, breed, 
or kinds of organisms involved. 

Experience has repeatedly demonstrated that 
prevention is more effec- (Turn to page 88) 
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CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 


with or without A WETTING AGENT 


To Help You Sanitize Your Utensils and Equipment 
EFFICIENTLY — ECONOMICALLY 


Every dairy farmer is interested in protecting the high qual- 
ity of his milk by making sure that his sanitation program 
is the most efficient and effective possible. That's where 
LO-BAX steps into the picture with two tested and proven 
sanitizing formulations —one with a wetting agent, the other 
without a wetting agent. Each product meets all the require- 
ments of an effective chlorine bactericide for sanitizing milk 
pails, cans, utensils and equipment. 


LOBAX-21-— Chlorine with a wetting agent. Where extra 
penetrating action is desirable, choose this new LO-BAX 
formulation. It is fast-killing — free-rinsing — leaves no cal- 
cium deposits — no off odors. Exceptionally smooth and easy 
on milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


LO-BAX SPECIAL — A time-tested, economical and easy- 
to-use chlorine bactericide. Contains 50% available chlorine 
in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, hard 
or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fast-acting rinse solutions. 
It is absolutely harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 


Remember! LoBax-21, with the wetting agent —Lo-Bax 
Special, without the wetting agent — both high quality bac- 
teria killers. Ask your dairy plant about these LO-BAX 
bactericides or write us for full information. Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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ITHIN the past year four 

Brown Swiss cows have 

produced more than 1,200 
Ibs. fat, the most recent being Royal's 
Aster of Lee's Hill, bred and owned 
by Lee’s Hill Farm, New Jersey, 
that finished an all-time high rec- 
ord for the breed, regardless of the 
times milked daily. Her record is 
1,241.18 Ibs. fat, 29,431.6 lbs. milk in 
365 days, 3x, at seven years, one 
month. “Aster” is the third daugh- 
ter of Jane’s Royal of Vernon to 
break the 1,200-pound mark, and she 
now has surpassed the 1,228-pound 
record made by her stablemate, 
Royal's Rapture of Lee's Hill, that 
was butterfat champion for a little 
more than one year. 

Until the record by “Rapture” 
was completed, Illini Nellie held the 
butterfat record since 1937 with 
1,200 Ibs. fat in one year on 3x 
milking. 

Royal's Aster of Lee’s Hill has 


Royol's Aster of Lee's Hill, new butterfat champion of the Brown Swiss breed. 


New Brown Swiss Butterfat Champion 


been a consistent producer through- 
out her lifetime, as will be noted by 
the following records: 


Pounds % Pounds 
Age Class Days Milk Test Fat 
24 3x 365 14,578.6 1.14 603.84 
3-9 3x 365 17. 727.7 4.33 768.14 
4-11 3x 305 17,797 138 779.65 
5-10 2x 355 14,081.6 4.49 632.91 
71 3x 365 29,431.6 4.22 1241.18 


With her production of 29,4316 
Ibs., Royal’s Aster now ranks fourth 
in her breed for amount of milk 
produced during a 365-day lactation. 
With the exception of relief milkings 
on a few occasions done by Lee's 
Hill manager, Vernon Hull, she was 
milked through the entire lactation 
by Carl Stookey 

Some of our readers may remem- 
ber “Aster” from the 19th Annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging 
Contest when she was top cow in 
the Brown Swiss class. 


Check Analysis When 
Buying Fertilizers 
Buying standard brand fertilizers 
is always a good practice. Michi- 
gan State College soil scientists ex- 
plain that some farmers pay “high 
prices for fancy names” and end up 
with very little plant food for the 

dollars they spend 

It's always wise to purchase fer- 
tilizer on the basis of cost per unit 
of plant food, the soils men contend. 
The analysis of the fertilizer should 
be on the bag or on a tag attached 
to the bag 

If it reads 3-12-12, that means 
there are 27 units of plant food for 
each hundred pounds total weight— 
three units of nitrogen; 12 units of 
phosphoric acid; and 12 units of 


potash. 
If the sum of the figures in the 
analysis (total nitrogen, available 


phosphoric acid, and water soluble 
potash) is less than 20, it is low 
grade. As a rule, the lower the 
analysis, the greater will be the 
cost per unit of plant food. 

The farmer should figure the price 
per unit of plant food for any “new 
and unusual” fertilizer and compare 
it with costs for standard fertilizers. 
Then he will know whether or not it 
is a good buy. 

Unwarranted claims, not supported 
by reliable experimental data, are 
frequently made for certain low 
analysis organic by-product materi- 
als. Exorbitant claims have been 
made as to the effect of some of 


these materials not only as a source 
of plant food nutrients, but also as 
soil conditioners. 

“Order your fertilizer early,” is 
also yood advice, the soils men say. 
Make plans for next year’s fertilize 
needs and get orders in so you wil 
be sure of adequate supplies. 


Barn Odors in Winter 


Control of odors in the barn is 
one of the problems which must be 
overcome when the herd is stabled 
constantly for the winter. Careful 
attention to two phases of herd 
management will overcome the dif- 
ficulty, says Lester Legrid of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Ag- 
riculture. One is care in handling 
feed and the other is good ventila- 
tion. The purpose, of course, is to 
keep strong odors out of the milk. 

Two types of feed may cause trou- 
ble, Legrid pointed out. One is si- 
lage and the other is brewers grains 
and mashes. These feeds should al- 
ways be given to the cows after 
milking. It is aiso a good practice 
not to leave silage exposed in the 
barn or silo entrance during milk- 
ing and to remove any surplus from 
the feed alley. 

Good ventilation will keep the 
barn free of both feed and barn 
odors. It is especially important to 
have plenty of fresh air before 
milking is started. A well ventilated 
barn is also essential to good herd 
health. 
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demands. Its increased use will bring 
a greatly increased demand. There 
is plenty of good seed. 


BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL... 


Birdsfoot trefoil is becoming more 
and more popular, particularly in 
the eastern and western parts of the 
nation. It is a poor seed producer 
and difficult to harvest. Improved 
methods of handling for seed produc- 
tion are being studied. At present, 
however, seed supplies are apt to be 
somewhat limited and high in cost. 


TIMOTHY ... 


Supplies appear to be much larger 
than last year but considerably be- 
low normal. Prices should be much 
lower than in 1950 but above the 
average. 


RED TOP... 


The supply is rather short, but 
there’s more than last year. Unless 
an’ unexpected demand develops, 
there should be enough. 


WHITE CLOVER... 

Supplies are larger than last year 
but below normal. Increased de- 
mands for lawn seeds have aided 
market conditions. 


ORCHARD GRASS... 


The supply is ample and users in 
the southern states where it is most 
in demand should be able to obtain 
what they need at a reasonable price. 


BROME GRASS... 


A record supply is available and 
additional imports are coming from 
Canada. The demand may depend 
somewhat on the — of alfalfa 
seeded, since it is é6ften sown with 
alfalfa. Brome is a difficult seed to 
clean and when grown in quack in- 
fested areas, is often infested. 


KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS ... 


The seed crop is a little smaller 
than last year but above average. 
The market may well be influenced 
by the amount required for lawn 
purposes. Home-building has grown 
and bluegrass is popular for the 
lawns. 


FESCUES and CRESTED WHEAT 
GRASS... 
The supply is somewhat larger, 


but the demand for certain strains 
may continue high. Crested wheat 
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1951 Seed and Fertilizer Supply 


(Continved from page 63) 


grass supplies are larger than last 
year, and lower prices may increase 
its use. 


SUDAN GRASS AND MILLETS .. . 


The supplies of sudan grass are 
down but they should be adequate. 
If no unexpected demand develops 
for emergency crops, there should be 
no shortage of either sudan or millets. 


WINTER ANNUAL CROPS... 

Vetch, rye grass, lupines, and 
winter peas seem to be in good sup- 
ply and should be available. 


SEED GRAINS and CORN... 

The 1950 grain crop was good and 
harvest conditions were generally 
fairly favorable. Late fall weather 
pulled some corn out of the slump 
of the wet summer. Considerable 
quantities of certified grain are en- 
tering trade channels, and a short- 
age doesn’t seem probable. 


FERTILIZERS . . . 


The seed situation looks fairly 
good for the next year but the fer- 
tilizer situation is a bit more serious, 
according to Prof. C. J. Chapman, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Superphosphate production for 1951 
will be down 20 per cent because 
there will be a short supply of sul- 
phur, a necessary ingredient. The 
nitrogen situation is becoming more 
and more critical. Most of the syn- 
thetic nitrogen fixation plants were 
built for the production of gunpow- 
der and the war situation may con- 
vert them back again. 

The best advice to farmers who» 
will need fertilizer is to place orders 
now and accept delivery when it ar- 
rives. Haul it home and store in a 
dry place. Don’t pile it over seven 
bags high. 

The physical condition of fertilizer 
that is being batched and bagged 
now is excellent. But in the spring, 
due to the great volume of orders, 
there may be some shipment of 
“green goods,” or fertilizer that has 
not been sufficiently cured. 

There has been some advance in 
prices during the late fall months 
of 1950, and there may be more as 
spring approaches. But despite high- 
er fertilizer prices, the price of 
farm products should be higher, too. 
For that reason it should still be 
profitable for farmers to increase 
the use of fertilizers. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL 


“Even if she is a ¢ 


Total Service: 
26 Years 

Total Expense: 
50 Cents 


Easy to Hitch — Built-in 
troctor hitch soves you lots 
of time and lobor. Easily set 
up to fit ony modern tractor. 
Spreader rests firmly on 
hondy adjustable foot when 
uncoupled from tractor, 


fesy to Handle — Reodily 
moved about im close quor- 
ters. Eosy to turn short cor- 
ners or back up. Plenty of 
traction under rough or soggy 
field conditions. 


smooth-working controls reg- 
vlote spreading action to suit 
any soll requirements. Spe- 
cio! levers available for use 


Take another look at the small photo above. 
Note that record: 26 years service .. . 50 
cents upkeep . . . and still operating! Yes, 
New Ipea equipment does whittle down 
farming costs! Small wonder smart farmers 
nationwide rate New Ipgea Spreaders as their 
No. 1 choice! 


But New Ipea engineers ‘are never satisfied. 
For instance, they’ve improved the famous 
New Ibea Distributor — always superior to 
any in the field. They've added self-aligning, 
pressure-lubricated bearings at all important 
points . . . strengthened a spreader body 
already the strongest built . . . increased 
load capacity, stepped up operating speed, 
simplified servicing to the “Nth” degree. 


In short, New Inga overlooks nothing to 
give you the biggest value in soil-building- 
equipment. If it’s a New Ipgza Spreader you 
know it will stand up to the toughest assign- 
ments — in any kind of weather, over any 
kind of going, with any kind of manure. 
You know it shreds thoroughly, pulverizes 
finely, spreads evenly. That’s why it’s a 
good idea to see your New Inga dealer now! 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 
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More Grass On Fewer Acres 


There is no reason to boast of 100 acres in grass if more for- 
age may be raised on 60 acres. Here's way to larger yields. 


C. M. HARRISON 


Here's Crescent Beauty Lady Gloria, All-American Three Year-Old Heifer of 
1949. She's also Furst Prize, Senior and Grand Champion at the National Cattle 
Congress, fret and Reserve Grand Champion at the International Dairy Ex- 
position, first in open class and Wisconsin Champion Cow at the Wisconsin 
Seate Pair, Grand Champion and fret for Best Uddered Cow at Waukesha 


Dairy Show — all in 1949 


Crescent Beauty Holsteins 
Protected Against 


HIDDEN HUNGER 


excellence 


Crescent Beauty Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., is the hdme of Allen 
Hetts’ famous Crescent Beauty Holsteins, well known for their 
particularly Crescent Beauty Lady Gloria. 

5 Mr. Hetts, owner of the Farm, has been feeding MinRaltone 
} regularly for more than three years. “My entire herd is fed 
7 MinRaltone,” says Mr. Hetts. “We premix it, to protect them 


a from mineral deficiencies and to help maintain peak condition 


and reproduction. Our results have been consistently good.” 


What MinRaltone will do for one breed, it will do for all. 


Follow the lead of successful stockmen 
regularly, year round. MinRaltone protects against Hidden 


feed MinRaltone 


t Hunger* because it contains 11 essential mineral elements with 


complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO., INC. 
Plants in Binghamton, N.Y. — Forsyth, Go. 


Vitamin D. Write for free MinRaltone feeding booklet and 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


“HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral ele 


q ments needed by livestock for sturdy health, rapid 


growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR’S 


HEALTH PRODUCTION PROFITS 


IT PAYS TO KNOW 


Where Your Cash Comes From 


and Where It Goes 


Yes, income and expense records 
are a NECESSITY these days. 


The new Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Account Book is simple, easy to 
keep up, yet complete enough to 
give you (‘and the income-tax 
man) a clear, accurate picture 
of your financial condition 

We offer a three-year renewal of 
your subscription plus the Farm 


Account book, for only $2.25. 
If your subscription is already 
paid ahead, you are entitled to 
purchase Account Books at 25 
cents per copy. 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


—Then bulk cool your milk to 38° F. in & 
Mojonnier Producers Cold-Wall Tank and 


tions in milking parior. 
tank information, write: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
4601 W. St. Dept. H1, Chicage 44. 


Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 


ITH all our talk about the 

use of grasses and legumes 

for feeding, green manure, 
and cover crops, the tendency has 
been to promote the idea of more 
acres of grass. In areas where for- 
age crops are regularly grown and 
used, it might be worthwhile to 
think in terms of more grass but 
less acreage. 

Some people believe that we now 
have too many acres of poor grass 
being used as pasture and hay and 
that we lose too many acres of new 
seedlings through failure to adopt 
proper cultural practices. The losses 
in new seedings is reflected in both 
the quantity and quality of our for- 
age crops. Holding over of old hay 
fields to make up partially for the 
loss of new seedings seems to be a 
general rule rather than an excep- 
tion. Fewer acres of excellent for- 
age might let some of our poorer, 
rough, permanent pasture either re- 
turn to hardwood forest or be plant- 
ed to pine trees. 

Producing more forage on the reg- 
ular rotation land by good practices 
would do much toward relieving the 
need for using these rough depleted 
pasture lands which tend to multi- 
ply rather than lessen the head- 
aches of the average farmer. Wait- 
ing and hoping for a new forage 
plant which will turn poor land into 
excellent pasture without any furth- 
er improvement of the land has re- 
sulted in too many acres of poor for- 
age for livestock. Concentrating on 
the rotation land with practices 
which in many cases have doubled 
forage production per acre, seems 
to offer the best chance for more 
and better pasture and hay. 


Little Glamor in Preparing Seed Bed 


Good seed bed preparation has a 
minimum of glamor for the farmer. 
It is hard work and usually done at 
a time when speed seems all im- 
portant. Seed bed preparation for the 
forage crops runs all the way from 
none, where seed is scattered on top 
of the pasture field, to a well pre- 
pared seed bed to which has been 
added lime where needed and a lib- 
eral amount of fertilizer. Nowhere 
in agriculture do we practice such a 
wide variety of methods and with a 
consequent wide variety of results. 

In establishing the small seeded 
legumes and grasses, the seed bed 
should receive maximum rather than 
minimum preparation. The compe- 
tition from existing vegetation such 
as inferior grasses and weeds should 
be held to a minimum. When com- 
pleted, a good seed bed for the for- 
ages should be firm, fine, and well 
supplied with lime and fertilizer. 
The better the seed bed preparation, 
the more chance the legumes and 
grasses have of survival, establish- 
ment, and vigorous production. At- 
tempting to get by with a minimum 
of seed bed preparation is in the 
main unsuccessful. 

A fine, firm seed bed helps to pre- 
vent too deep planting and makes 
for better contact between seed and 
soil. Because of the small amount 
of stored food in the seed of forage 
grasses and legumes, the seed bed 
should be such as to encourage shal- 
low planting and quick emergence 
of the seedling plants. 


How to Apply Lime and Fertilizer 
A seed bed, properly worked, is 
not an ideal place for forage plant 
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establishment unless there is incor- 
porated into it the necessary min- 
erals for good plant growth. 

Lime supplies the calcium so es- 
sential to the growth of many of our 

. Some soils contain suffi- 
cient lime but in most cases an in- 
expensive soi] test will remove any 
element of doubt as to whether lime 
should be applied and how much. 
Once lime is ordered be sure it is 
applied to the field prior to seeding 
rather than stockpiled for an indefi- 
nite period in the barnyard or a 
corner of the field. 

At or just prior to seeding time a 
fertilizer containing both phosphorus 
and potash, the analysis varying with 
soil type, should be applied. We 
make a general recommendation of 
200 pounds per acre per year for 
any forage seed containing a legume. 
If the stand is to be left for two 
years in the rotation, 400 lbs. of fer- 
tilizer can probably be best put on 
at *seeding time. If left for more 
than two years, an additional 200 
Ibs. can be applied as a topdressing 
for each year following the first two. 

Adequate fertilizer for forage pro- 
duction has been the exception rath- 
er than the rule. Poor establishment 
of legumes and poor production as 
hay or pasture is too often the re- 
sult of insufficient mineral fertilizer. 


Fifty to 100 Per Cent Increase 
Possible 


Selecting a forage to grow on a 
properly prepared seed bed has be- 
come standard procedure. Red clover, 
with or without timothy, and alfalfa 
or alfalfa and bromegrass comprise 
the largest share of the hay and 
pasture acreage on rotation land in 
the northern half of the United 
States. With these two legumes and 
grasses, if handled as a crop rather 
than an afterthought to grain sow- 
ing, it should be possible to realize 
a 50-100 per cent increase in hay, 
pasture, and green manure yields. 

Once established, most new seed- 
ings should be neither cut nor pas- 
tured during the seeding year. Straw 
following combining should be re- 
moved. If combined high, the straw 
should be cut with a mower, 
and removed from the field. Dis- 
ease and other complications, such 
as smothering of seedlings, occur 
much more frequently where straw 
is left on the field. 

If the field is to be used as pas- 
ture, try not to overgraze it. Most 
upright growing legumes and grasses 
will persist much longer and be 
more productive if the field is grazed 
no lower than six inches. Allowing 
top growth to remain after grazing, 
makes for quicker recovery and a 
much better season long pasture. 
Close grazing followed by drouth 
leaves the field unproductive and re- 
covery growth at a minimum. If at 
all possible, rest the field for a 
month during the early fall to in- 
sure adequate root storage for over- 
wintering. 

Plow Up Forage Fields More Often 

One of the bad practices from a 
forage production standpoint is to 
leave the field for several years aft- 
er the legumes have disappeared. 
Once the legumes have gone, the 
field is not only far less productive 
but the quality of the roughage has 
become poorer. Keep the field as a 
forage field only so long as it con- 
tinues to be productive. 
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Eire's Traveling Creameries 


In marginal dairy areas of Ireland the traveling creamery 
has encouraged many farmers to double their milk suppty. 


MARGARET VEALE 


OME dairying had been the 
H custom of most of Ireland 

until the end of the last cen- 
tury when creameries were first in- 
troduced. By 1925 all the main 
dairying districts were suppliers to 
the creameries. However, in the 
more isolated and poor areas where 
the cow population was small and 
widely dispersed and the supply of 
milk insufficient to merit the set- 
ting up of a creamery or separating 
Station, butter had to be produced 
at home. 

This system of home buttermak- 
ing was most unprofitable and in 
1933-34 when a slump in world prices 
of butter occurred, producers of 
home-made butter were receiving 
less than the product cost to make. 
To give the struggling farmers in 
these producing districts a chance 
and to bring them into line with 
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number of cases by the erection of 
a permanent creamery as the need , 
for it develops. It can then provide 
adjacent garage accommodation for 
further traveling creameries. 

Each vehicle operates from a cen- 
tral point and in most cases three 
stopping places are visited each 
morning though they may be as 
much as six miles apart. On arrival 
the milk is taken from the supplier, 
tested for purity and butterfat, and 
separated. The total capacity esti- 
mated for each stopping place is 
about 2,000 gallons, and the cream 
is brought to the creamery by 1 
o'clock. 

The traveling creamery soon be- 
comes a good guide to the quantity 
of milk available in any particular 
district and it is possible to decide 
whether the area is capabie of sup- 
porting economically the usual type 
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those more successful, an idea, new 
to any dairying country in the 
world, was evolved and is being as 
rapidly developed as conditions per- 
mit. This is the traveling creamery 
designed to bring the main services 
of established creameries to the 
smallest and poorest producers even 
in the more remote districts. 

At the present time there are 32 
of these traveling creameries in op- 
eration and the number is steadily 
increasing. Each creamery resembles 
a bus being made up of a lorry 
chassis fitted with a van body. Ash 
ribs form the framework of the van 
which is sheeted inside with iron 
plates one-half of which are glazed. 
The floor is made of steel plates. 

Its equipment is capable of sep- 
arating 1,100 gallons of milk on the 
spot so that the skimmilk is avail- 
able to be taken back straight 
away to farmers for livestock feed- 
ing. The separator is driven either 
by the engine of the vehicle or by 
a separate 6 h.p. petrol engine fit- 
ted inside the body. There are also 
a new milk weighing drum and 
tank, a new milk pump, a cream 
tank of about 300 gallon capacity, 
a separated milk 
pump, a swing crane and separated 
milk delivery drum, two spring bal- 
ances, and a rack for milk samples. 

The operations of the traveling 
creamery have been followed in a 


tank and milk, 


of cream-separating station. Its first 
cost is less than that of the usual 
creamery and since it takes the 
place of three separating stations, 
is therefore considered more eco- 
nomical. 

Naturally, its rate of depreciation 
is heavier than that of a stationary 
creamery. There is a possibility that 
the quantity of butterfat left in the 
separated milk may be higher than 
in that of the permanent stations. 
This happens usually in winter when 
traveling creameries do not visit 
daily and the milk is often separated 
at low temperatures. Some compen- 
sation for this deficiency is that in 
the districts where these “travelers” 
operate farmers rear a number of 
calves and pigs and for this reason 
do not object to a little extra fat 
in the separated milk. Another dif- 
ficulty which has had to be faced 
in the operation of traveling cream- 
eries is that by the time the vehicle 
reaches the third stopping place 
farmers might be busily engaged on 
important work and would not like 
to stop to bring their milk to be 
separated. 

Still, despite the little drawbacks, 
these traveling creameries are of 
real value to the isolated farmers 
and are proving successful, many of 
the farmers admitting to have 


spreading service with the 
“H” Tractor-Drawn Spreader. 


The Model “H” is ruggedly 


of heavy mechanical loading—of spreading over rough fields 


at tractor speed. 


Rigid, truss-braced steel frame and box . . . enclosed feed 
ratchet running in oil . . . heavy-duty, roller-bearing beaters 
with enclosed drives . . . rubber-tired wheels with roller- 
bearing axles . . . extra-heavy drive chains—all contribute to 
the longer life and lower upkeep of the Model “H” Spreader. 


The new John Deere No. 30 Hydraulic Manure Loader for 
the John Deere Model “M” Tractor gives you a new ease, 


economy, and speed of manure 
hydraulic loader—no chains, 
raising or lowering the bucket. 


The Ng. 30°is simple, streamlined—has plenty of clearance 


John Deere Model ‘'H” Spreader 


OU’LL HAUL MORE loads—get extra years of low-cost 


heavy-duty John Deere Model 


built to take the jars and jolts 


Here's the New 
John Deere 
Hydraulic Loader 
for the 
Model Tractor 


ling. It'sa le-cylinder 


pulleys or cables are used ia 


for shed work. Rugged, lasting 
strength insures years of serv- 


ice. 
See your John Deere dealer 


for complete information on 


Loaders. 


doubled their milk supplies. 


TO STOP FLIES ans 


insects that bother dairy cattle— 
without risk of milk contamination 
— be sure the insecticide you use is 
based on... 


FEED MIXER 
Bave 60c-80c per 100-Ib. bag 
by mixing your own cattle, 
hog and poultry feeds. Mix 


Pyrenone 


perfect blend In 10 min 
ates. 5 sizes, mixing 700 
te 4,000 tbe. 
Made of heavy steel plate, 


per batch 


seams welded. Over 
8,000 im use throughout World. Sold on 30-day 
| trial t 


q ed U. S. trade-mark of U. S$. Industric! 
Chemicals, designating mixtures of pyrethrins 
butoxide, 


for Catalog and low prices; 
WRITE EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 
Quincy, 


‘ 
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At this mobile creamery in County Kerry milk is received, tested for quality and butterfat 
content, and seporeted. Skimmilk is returned to the dairyman for feeding calves and pigs. 
The traveling creamery appears to be a forerunner of permanent creameries in certain areas. 
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Milthouse at Sunny Golbles farm at Ithaca, 
N.Y. The milhing parlor was gwen the same 


treatment The farm manager reports the parlor 
comfortable that he can do his afternoon 
ing in hia shirt sleeves, wen in mero weather. 


. for a better milkhouse 
GIVE THESE JOBS TO THE SUN 


KEEP IT COMFORTABLE. Open the walls to winter sunshine 
with large windows of Thermopane* insulating glass. 
Thermopane is made of two panes, with dry air hermetically 
’ sealed between them. That means more warmth in winter. 
; And in summer, Thermopane’s insulation protects the in- 
terior from outdoor summer heat. 


KEEP IT SANITARY. Sunlight has beneficial germicidal effects. 
And a well daylighted milkhouse is naturally kept cleaner. 

{ So, use big windows to flood the milkhouse with daylight. 
Choose windows that are free from light-robbing and dirt- 
catching cross members. With Thermopane there's less 
chance of frost or steam on windows. Hence, they catch 
less dirt, stay cleaner, and bring in more daylight. 


The benefits of Thermopane can be applied to new construc- 
tion or remodeling of many buildings... calf barns, cow 
barns, poultry houses, lambing barns, hog farrowing pens. 
. You leave Thermopane in all year. It can be installed in 
j fixed sash or sash that open. It is sold by glass and building 
q supply distributors and dealers. 


{ a ---- FOR THE OF THE SEAL THE 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

t 2211 Nicholas Bidg. 

| Toledo 3, Ohio 

} Please send me a free copy of “improved Farm Building 


FREE FOLDER— 


Daylighting”. 


Home Crimp Your Grains 
cuT FEED costs 20% 


Light weight with the 
big capacity you need 
for chopped forage, 

straw, 


enders 


er-crimp your loose ensiiage, 


for greater shavings beds 
tir rof 
Krimper- The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
racker genuinely 
Cotembus 6, Ome 
bar maize 
ote fall 
| abeorption helps 
growth of leas 
bles 
4 
amaze you 
an pay for it. A 
sine for every farm—", to 25 HP, 4000 to 30,000 reinforces 
Ihe. per hr. Requires only 1/6 the power /) all Union 
mermilis, Wagon box loader optiona a ENTS! y Pl hay. grain 
free literature and prices today < manure and 


Honest, steady profits, write for territory. 


C. Davis Sens, Box HAS, Bonner Springs, Kans. 


No. CHEO str 


aw forks. 


An Extra 100 Pounds 


Here’s what Adams County, Indiana, dairymen did 


to boost their average butterfat production 


cluding a well planned fertiliza- 
tion, liming, and crop rotation 
program, plus plenty of good quality 
pasture and hay are credited by 
Adams County, Indiana, dairymen 
for an amazing increase in butterfat 
production during the past few years. 
Members of the Adams County 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion compiled a herd average of 410 
Ibs. fat for the testing year ending 
October, 1950. This is an increase 
of well over 100 Ibs. fat per herd 
from the 297-pound average back in 
1924, the first year the association 
was in existence. 

Other factors, such as the proper 
use of grain, culling low producers, 
and the careful selection of bulls for 
breeding have contributed to the in- 
crease in butterfat production. 
However, the dairymen, the DHIA 
supervisor, Elza Lynch, and County 
Agent L. E. Archbold attribute the 
greatest part of the increase to the 
fertilization and pasture program. 


Association Organized 26 Years Ago 
It was 26 years ago that the test- 
ing association was started in Adams 
County, with Roy Price, a native 
from southern Indiana, the first test- 
er. The association has been func- 
tioning each year since and Adams 
County DHIA No. 2 was organized 
recently because more dairymen 
wanted to participate in this work 
than the original association, which 
has 40 members, could accommo- 
date. Mr. Price recalls that in those 
early days of testing work, a cow 
producing 300 Ibs. fat was consid- 
ered a good cow and one producing 
20 ibs. milk twice a day was not 
to be sneezed at. For the average 
dairymen these figures are still fair 
production, out not for the mem- 
bers of the Adams County DHIA. 
Twenty-one of the herds in the Ad- 
ams County DHIA finished the past 
testing year with a butterfat aver- 
age of more than 400 pounds. In 
1949, 12 of the herds topped this 
mark while in 1948 only eight 
reached the 400-pound mark. 


512-Pound Average 


During the past year three of the 
herds in the association topped the 
500-pound mark, the highest herd 
owned by Paul Liechty and Son fin- 
ishing with an average of 512 Ibs. 
for 18 cows. This herd returned an 
average income above feed cost of 
$308.86 per cow, a truly excellent 
record. The herd had seven cows in 
the 400-500 pound class, three in the 
500-600 pound class, and one pro- 
duced more than 600 Ibs. Mr. Liech- 
ty farms just 90 acres but produces 
all of his own feed. He makes one 
acre of land produce as much as two 
formerly did and raises as much 
feed on his farm as many farmers 
do on a farm twice the size. 

In 1949 members of the Adams 
County DHIA won four of the ten 
gold medals in Indiana for out- 
standing production. In 1950 these 


farming methods, in- 


from 297 to 410 pounds. 


same dairymen won eight out of 
18 such medals in the state. 

The soil building program in which 
these Adams County farmers have 
been participating for several years 


has attracted wide attention. Mr. 
Lynch, the DHIA supervisor, has 
been keeping a close tab on this 


work and has figures to prove that 
the dairymen who fertilize and lime 
their farms regularly are the ones 
with the highest butterfat averages. 
These dairymen have learned the 
value of plenty of good pasture and 
hay. 

Most of the dairymen use a crop- 
ping program of corn, followed by 
wheat or oats and a mixture of 
grass seed sown in the small grain. 
Many of these farmers obtain two 
or three months of good pasture the 
first year after the small grain is 
harvested. Then for the next year 
or two, depending on the stand of 
grass, the fields are pastured and 
made into hay. When this is plowed 
up it goes into soybeans or back into 
corn. 


Use 500 Lbs. Fertilizer Per Acre 


The grass mixture for pasture and 
often for hay consists of ladino, 
brome, alfalfa, red clover, and timo- 
thy. The average fertilizer applica- 
tion to the pasture is 500 lbs. per 
acre of 020-0 or 0-20-20. This is 
applied with the grain drill as a 
top-dressing early each winter. 

When the grass is sown in the 
small grain, 400 lbs. of 3-12-12 fer- 
tilizer are applied. The fertilizer is 
sown with the grain and grass. For 
corn and soybeans many of these 
farmers use from 200 to 400 lbs. of 
fertilizer. Lime is applied at the 
rate of one ton per acre per year, 
but is applied only every two or 
three years. The ground is tested 
for acidity after it is plowed and 
the amount of lime determined by 
the condition of the ground. 

This fertilization and liming pro- 
gram has doubled the pasture and 
hay yields. Where the average farm- 


er gets about two to three tons of 
hay per acre, these dairymen get 
five to six. Pasture is lush and 


green all summer long and the sum- 
mer heat or drouth has little effect 
on it. The cows keep producing at 
a high level throughout the hot 
months of July and August. 

Many of the dairymen have blue- 
grass and Balbo rye for early spring 
pasture. About May 15 or June 1, 
depending on the weather, the cows 
are turned into the brome-ladino- 
alfalfa pasture and spend the rest 
of the summer there. Most of the 
farmers have two or three fields of 
this pasture, or if it's a large field 
they divide the field into two or 
three parts and graze one while the 
others are permitted to grow again. 
Sudan grass is used only as an 
emergency crop and sweet clover is 
used by some, pastured for a few 
weeks and then plowed under and 
put into corn. Many of the dairy- 
men make the first crop of grass 
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ARE YOU: ONLY GETTING 


of Butterfat 


by Simon M. Schwartz 


into hay, then pasture it the rest 
of the year. A few use grass silage, 
putting the first crop into the silo 
because drying conditions for hay 
are often unfavorable that time of 
the year. 


Feed Hay All Summer 


Most of the members keep hay 
in front of their cows all summer 
long. The cows eat some hay while 
on pasture,—this keeps them from 
bloating. There are very few cases 
of bloat on record among the DHIA 
members. 

Grain is fed throughout the year, 
usually at the rate of one pound of 
grain for every four pounds of milk 
produced. About 24 Ibs. silage is 
fed twice a day. The grain ration 
averages 14 per cent digestible pro- 
tein, the bulk of the protein consist- 
ing of soybean oil meal. The most 
common ration fed by these dairy- 
men consists of 500 Ibs. corn and cob 
meal, 400 lbs. oats, 200 Ibs. bran, 
250 Ibs. soybean oil meal, 75 Ibs. 
molasses, 20 lbs. mineralized salt, 10 
Ibs. calcium, and 20 lbs. bone meal. 
The cows are allowed as much hay 
as they will eat and the average 
dairy cow will consume about 30 to 
35 Ibs. a day. 


Fewer Breeding Troubles 

Not only have these better farm- 
ing methods resulted in bigger crop 
yields and higher butterfat produc- 
tion, but many of these DHIA mem- 
bers have learned that their breed- 
ing troubles in cows have become 
fewer. An example of how such 


troubles disappear be gleaned 
from the L. Reuben hwartz herd. 
Schwartz is a member of the asso- 
ciation. For many years he was a 
tenant on a good farm and during 
this time had one of the best pro- 
ducing herds in the association. 
Then he bought a farm that was 
badly run down. The first three or 
four years his herd average dropped 
considerably and his breeding trou- 
bles multiplied greatly. But by 
proper liming, fertilization, and 
feeding and with plenty of good 
pasture and hay, Schwartz improved 
his herd until the fifth year when 
his butterfat average was again near 
the top and his breeding troubles 
had almost vanished. According to 
tester Lynch, several other mem- 
bers of the association have had 
similar experiences. 

Rolandes Liechty, whose Holstein 
herd for the second year in a row 
topped the 500-pound mark, now 
pastures his entire herd all sum- 
mer long on the same acreage which 
formerly carried the herd just two 
months during May and June. 

These Adams County dairymen 
have not only increased their pro- 
duction greatly, but their net profit 
has increased by an even larger 
margin. For several years during 
the mid-30’s, the association had 
trouble in securing enough members 
to keep going. Now more and more 
farmers are clamoring to get in. 
They have seen the benefits obtained 
by the members and need little en- 
couragement to get into this work. 


U. S. INCREASE 
a% 


PER ACRE, INCLUOING imPROVEMENTS 


U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARM LAND* 


Percentages, July to Nov. 1950 


PERCENT 
INCREASE 


WEG BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Land valves increased in all states during the four months ending 


November 1. 


These increases raised the national index four per cent to @ new peak of 179 (1912- 
14=100). This is six per cent above March, seven per cent above a year ago, and 
one per cent obove the previous high reached in November, 1948. 

Increases for most midwestern states from July to November were above the na- 


tional average increases. 


llineis led with an eight per cent rise; gains of six te 


seven per cent occurred in Indione, Nebraske, Texas, and Florida. However, the 
Middle 


overage increase for the New England and 


Atlantic states was only two per 


cent, ond the Movuntoin states averaged three per cent higher than last July. 
In November, lond volves in 33 states wos above the March 1920 peck and in 
23 states they were above the peaks reached in late 1948 and early 1949. 


“89c PER HUNDRED FOR 
YOUR WHOLE MILK? 


Here is proof: 12 Ibs. of Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal or Pellets cost only about 
*89c—yet it releases 100 lbs. of milk 
for sale. 


Good fo the /ast drop 


BLATCHFORD'S—the original milk 
replacer—costs less. Every cent you 
spend for Blatchford’s buys good 
feed—not expensive packaging! See 
your Blatchford dealer NOW. 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal or Pellets 
add dollars to your milk check. 


An average price nation-wide —some ploces 
slightly higher—some places slightly lower. 


HED 41800 


. «+ That’s what you're doing 
when you feed milk to your 
calves instead of BLATCHFORD’S 


ES) Figure it out for yourself. Put down 
the market price of 100 lbs. of milk— 
subtract *89c for cost of Blatchford’s. 
The difference is net profit to you— 
PLUS the added satisfaction of rais- 
ing strong, sturdy, profitable calves. 


Let 


fia LC, fords 


Midwest Plant: Des Moines, lowe 


TLLINOIS 


West Coast Numpe, ideho 


KOSCH 
MOWER 


You've always wanted a 
lower 


Front Mounted 
Now it's here. With a 
. you see where you're 
going—see where you're mow- 
ing. Mount in a few minutes, Nev- 
\ er before has mowing been sec fast 
and easy. All points of wear are 
Standard IM parts, including bar sic- 
kle and pitman. Thousands satisfied users 
why KOSCH MOWER is Best. Available 

rs, Ford, 


tors. Get all the facts Specify make and mode! 
of tractor. Write for FREE literature today 


KOSCH MFG. CO., Dept. £-12, Columbus, Nebr. 


Bi 


's 


pitt 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
NO UNSANITARY PIT 


SIMPLE INSTALLATION 
Write For Information 


2% \%*. Black 

amber beth sides. Best quality 
Complete Cow Set: Tag. 40” Chain & 
Attachment Link—@1.65 each - 
plete Calf Set: Tag. 30” Chain & At- 


t.o.b. Newport, Ky. Write for free cir- 
cular—ear tags, hog rings, ete 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG COMPANY 

260 Newport, 


Now's The Time — 
A Vest Pocket 


HERD BOOK 


is worth money to you. Have 
the story of your herd with you 
at sales and meetings. Price $3.00. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson 


Self-Feeding 
HAYMAKER 


Cut labor costs! Widespread 
interest is being shown by 
doirymen and cattlemen in 
this efficient new MARTIN 
method of curing and han- 
dling chopped hay. No cart- 
ing ... ne pitchfork labor... 
plenty of posture-fresh 
GREEN hay always available. 
Increase milk or beef produc- 
tion .. . slash feed and labor 
costs with the Mortin Self- 
Feeding Haymoker! 


For full details SEND 
COUPON TODAY! 


r 
| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
205 Longview Ave, Monsfield, Ohio 


| Please send me FREE litereture on 

| Selt-Feeding Haymaker Site Grits Bins 
j Neme 
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FAST GAINS AND GROWTH 
AT LOW FEED COST... 


Try these rful new 

ing feeds. See for your- 
self their powerful differ- 
ence over ordinary feeds 
in bringing the fas! gains 
and low-cost growth you 
want from your young 
stock. One trial tells the 
story. Get them from your 
friendly Wayne Feed 
Dealer now. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. 
Service Offices: Ft. Wayne |, lod. 
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COW JUDGING KIT 


New, Bigger, Better 


Voc.-Agr. Teachers, Co. Agents, 
Picture card classes of eight cows for each of the 
dairy breeds, carefully selected from previous judg- 
ing contests . . . with official placings. Arranged 
in @ heavy, convenient folder. Price $3.00. 


Send your orders to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Effect of 


MILK cows rapidly and com- 
pletely dry by either hand or 
machine requires proper treat- 

ment of the cow at all times. Cer- 
tain methods of treating cows may 
seem to be right but may not be 
fully acceptable by the cow, espe- 
cially at milking time. Tests at the 
Ohio Experiment Station have shown 
that massaging the udder of the cow 
from 10 to 15 seconds with a wet 
towel in the cleaning process may 
save up to one minute per cow in 
milking time. The time is saved by 
the pre-stimulation of milk let-down 
that would be caused by the milking 
machine under normal, no treatment 
conditions. 


Udder Treatments 


In the tests, two groups of cows 
were used. The first group of cows 
received five different treatments of 


lower side of milking machine tid. 
Showing valve cttachments for divert- 
ing milk into the lotex bogs for the 
first and second 45 seconds of milking. 


the udders; each treatment was 
studied for a period of eight days. 
The treatments were as follows: 

1. No treatment or the control. 

2. Brushing or rubbing the udder 
with a dry hand for 10 to 15 sec- 
onds to remove the loose dirt 

3. Cleaning the udder with a cool, 


| damp towel for a period of 10 to 15 


seconds. All towels had been pre- 
viously boiled and wrung from wa- 
ter and stored in a dry bucket until 
used 

4. Cleaning the udders with heavy 
towels wrung from hot (120° F.) 
water 

5. Cleaning the udders with heavy 
towels wrung from hot (120° F.) 
water followed by removing one or 
two streams of milk from each teat 
with the strip cup. 

The reaction of the cows or the 


wm ing the age volume of milk ob- 
toined from cows during the first 45 sec- 
onds of milking time after various pre- 
Control, no treat- 


4. Cleaning with @ towel wrung from hot 
water (120 degrees F.); and 5. Cleaning 
es in No. 4, plus the use of a strip cup. 
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Udder Treatments 
On Milk Let-Down 


Ohio tests indicate considerable time is saved in milking 
by following certain practices to stimulate milk let-down. 


C. E. KNOOP and C. F. MONROE 


rapidity of let-down of milk was 
measured by a specially equipped 
milking machine and a stop watch. 
The amount of milk obtained in the 
first 45 seconds of milking was com- 
pared with the amount obtained dur- 
ing the second 45 seconds of milking. 
During the second 45 seconds the 
quantity of milk obtained was the 
same for all treatments, varying 
from 4.1 to 42 pounds. This indi- 
cates that regular milk flow had 
been reached after 45 seconds of 
milking time, regardless of treat- 
ment. 

However, during the first 45 sec- 
onds of milking time, the compari- 
son of the amounts of milk received 
show that gently cleaning the ud- 
ders one minute before milking with 
a wet towel taken from a dry bucket 
or wrung from hot water stimulated 
the rapid let-down of milk. Tem- 
perature of the wet towels or use 
of a strip cup appeared to be un- 
important 

The results of the first trial em- 
phasized the fact that the milking 


act without any pre-milking treat- 
ment becomes the stimulant for 
milk let-down. In addition, this 


work also showed that gently clean- 
ing the udders with wet towels be- 
fore milking stimulated the rapid 
let-down of milk. This information 
resulted in two questions 

1. Will removing one or two 
streams of milk from each teat 
(strip cup) be sufficient stimulation 
for rapid let-down of milk? and 

2. Is bathing udders with hot wa- 
ter superior to the use of wet tow- 
els wrung from hot water? 


Four Treatthents 
A second trial was undertaken to 


test the efficiency of these udder 
treatments. Four treatments were 
used 

1. No treatment or control 

2. Use of strip cup — removing 
one or two streams of milk from 
each teat 

3. Cleaning udders with a heavy 
towel wrung from hot water (120° 
F.) followed by the use of a strip 
cup 


4. Same as three except that the 
water was allowed to stay in the 
(Continued on next page) 


the 


volume of milk 
obtained from cows during the first 45 sec- 
onds of milking time after various pre- 
milking treatments: 1. Control, no treat- 
ment. 2. Use of o strip cup. 3. Cleon- 
ing with a towel wrung from hot water 
{120 degrees F.) plus the strip cup. 4. Hot 
water (120 degrees F.) both plus o strip cup. 


Starting 
Power 

| pom 

? 
| mont. 2. A dry hand brech or message. | 


towel so that this treatment amount- 
ed to almost Lathing the udder with 
hot water. 

Average milk productions during 
the first 45 seconds of milking time 
are illustrated. This again demon- 
strated that proper treatment of the 
udder one minute before milking is 
necessary for the rapid let-down of 
milk. 

The milk production of the cows 
was not influenced by any of the 
four treatments. The only differ- 
ence was in the milking time. Com- 
pared to the control or no treat- 
ment, the use of the towels wrung 
from hot water and followed by the 
use of the strip cup shortened milk- 
ing time 54 seconds. The use of 
the udder bath and strip cup short- 
ened the time only 34 seconds. How- 
ever, cows appeared uneasy when 
receiving an udder bath with hot 
(120° F.) water which may account 
for the slight lengthening of the 
milking time with that treatment. 
Use of the strip cup alone reduced 
milking time by only 18 seconds. 

These experiments indicate that 
for the average milking operation 
it will save considerable time over 
the long period to pre-stimulate 
milk let-down. Four practices are 


«PRESENTS 
THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


ANIMAL-VAC 


TAKES THE DIRT 
OFF BOTH THE 
COW AND THE JOB! 


LOOK AT THESE 
ADVANTAGES! 


® CLEANS CATTLE AND BARN IN 14 
THE TIME. 


& GIVES HEALTHY COWS, CLEANER 
MILK, MORE PROFITS. 

% GIVES YEAR "ROUND SERVICE — 
SPRAYS PAINT — INSECTICIDES — 
CLEANS ALL CLASSES OF LIVE- 
STOCK. 


PICK MPG. CO., WEST BEND, WIS. 
Dept. HD2 


Please send full information and prices on the 
new “ANIMAL-VAC" 
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suggested to aid in the efficiency 
and completeness of the milking 
operation: 

1. Proper stimulation for cows to 
let-down milk before attaching a 
milking machine by: (a) Observing 
regular hours and procedures in 
milking. (b) Spending from 10 to 
15 seconds in cleaning the teats and 
udder with a towél removed from 
clean, warm water. (c) Removing 
one or two streams of milk from 
each teat into a strip cup. 

2. Allow one but no more than 
two minutes to elapse between mas- 
saging the udder and attaching the 
milking machine. 

3. Remove teat cups when milk 
flow stops. As all quarters may not 
milk out in the same length of time, 
teat cups may have to be removed 
individually. Damage may be done 
to the teats and lower part of the 
udder by leaving the machines on 
after the milk flow has stopped. 

4. Milk cows dry. Generally this 
can be accomplished by the ma- 
chine. Certain cows may require 
hand stripping. 


Epitor’s NoTe:—This article was 
reprinted from the September-Octo- 
ber issue of Ohio Farm and Home 
Research. 


37% of All DHIA Cows 
Are Registered 


Approximately 37 per cent of the 
cows now enrolled in dairy herd im- 
provement associations are regis- 
tered, according to estimates made 
by state extension dairymen and 
compiled by the U.S.D.A. Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. In 1940, the last 
time a similar survey was made, 32 
per cent of the cows in DHIA herds 
were registered. 

The Bureau reports that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, there were 404,293 reg- 
istered cows on test in local asso- 
ciations in all the states and Hawaii. 
This is 37.1 per cent of 1,088,872, 
the total number of cows on test. 

In the following 10 states, 50 per 
cent or more of the cows in DHIA 
herds are registered: Ohio, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Indiana, and Maine. 

Approximately 48 per cent are 
registered in the following states, 
where more than half of all DHIA 
cows are located: Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. 

The number of a cows by 
breed is: Ayrshire, 25,800; Brown 
Swiss, 15,692; Guernsey, 84,249; Jer- 
sey, 70,867; Holstein, 198,027; and 
other breeds, primarily Shorthorn, 
9,658. 

Dr.J. F. Kendrick, head of dairy herd 
improvement investigations, says the 
rapid growth of the artificial breed- 
ing program has been one of the 
most important reasons for the in- 
crease in registered animals in 
DHIA herds in the past 10 years. 
Membership in an artificial breeding 
association has made it possible for 
the dairyman with a smal] herd to 
have the services of high quality 
registered sires at comparatively 
low cost. The availability of these 
superior blood lines has been an in- 
centive for DHIA members to pur- 
chase one or more good registered 
cows from which to raise their own 
herd replacements. This is resulting 
in a gradual shift from grade to reg- 
istered animals in many DHIA herds. 


A light covering of superphos- 
phate daily on the gutters and 
walks behind cows serves a double 
purpose. mys te is a good 
fertilizer and also kills germs. 


3. They retard calf growth. 


2 They impair health of 4 Itching irritation makes 
herd cows wild. 


Use these two easy steps, with 


GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY 


Costs About 3¢ Per Animal 


1, SPRAY IT ON 


Spray entire body of each anima! with 
Gulf Livestock Spray. Pay special atten- 
tion to areas around neck, withers, and 
base of tail where lice are most active. 
Use approximately 2 }4 ounces of spray for 
each animal. A quart sprayer will treat 12 
head of mature stock. Calves and young 
stock require 1 to 2 ounces, depending on age. 


2. BRUSH IT IN 


Brush the spray into and through the hair 
with a stiff bristle brush. An ordinary 
scrubbing brush will do. 

Gulf Livestock Spray is a contact insect 
killer, so the more thoroughly you brush 
in the spray, the more lice and nits, or 
eggs, will be destroyed. 

Repeat treatment in three weeks. Some 
nits and lice may not have come in con- 
tact with the spray on the first treatment. 


DO NOT use spray oftener than 
every three weeks. Do not use more 
than 2'¢ ounces per head. Normal 
healthy cattle are not burned or 
blistered when directions are fol- 
lowed. In fact, treatment with Gulf 
Livestock Spray should improve 


the appearance of their coats. 


ASK YOUR GULF D!STRIBUTOR 
for Gulf Livestock Spray. You 
can also get it at many farm 
implement dealers’, milk 
plants, and feed stores. 


OF 
« GULF LIVESTOCK 


iso1 (GULF hs SPRAY 
Costs About 3¢ Per Animal 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS Aah Ger Today 


ALSO FERGUSON, 
FORD- FERGUSON 


Does more difficult fence 
work so much Easier, Better, Faster! 


Powerful, easy to operate. Mechani- 
cal “dogs” on strong hooks grip wire 
woons securely, hold wire away—prevent 
to post | injury if wires break. Ideal for draw- 


ing both wire-ends taut for splicing. 


Additional 540 rpm Improves Operation of 
Combine, Binder, Corn Picker, Hay Boler 
Do a better job in the field. Most P.T.O. im- 
Bohlen are to operate at 540 rpm. 
‘ower Take-Off gives 540 


Pulls wires up or down. Handles all > 
rpm F tor. O. speed when tractor is operatin: 
kinds of wire. Has many uses besides | at usual engine speed of 2,000 rpm or fiel 
stretching and repairing fences. Built | work Also retains present 720 speed. Amaz- 
of finest materials. | ing improvement. Install in § minutes. Costs 
TowIRE TORDER TODAY FROM YOUR | surprisingly little. Send postcard for Mtera- 


ture or see your implement dealer, 


Behlen Mfg. Co. Dept. 232, Columbus, Nebr. 


If he hasn't the genuine 
Gelden Rod, send $5.95 and we'll ship 
direct, postpaid. GET YOURS NOW. 


DUTTON-LAINSON CO.," Mfg. Div. Dept. #-1, Hastings, Nebr, 


i 


4 
= | 
Ars 
| 
World's FASTEST, TRACTOR 
‘ in 3 
COUPON 
‘ } Now! Rod Below 
AY Tool 2-SsPeE 
Weighs tbs Pulls Tow Power - 
Ba 
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Cal Wanna can you 


productive, money-making 


money —feed Calf Manna— 
and raise vigorous, profitable 
dairy heifers! 

Calf Manna stands out among 
all calf feeds and starting programs 
because Calf Manna helps develop 
deep-bodied cows that have the 
capacity and the endurance for heavy milk 
production. 

Results everywhere prove this. Calf 
Manna has raised one-fourth of all the world’s 
1200 Ib. butterfat producers—and America’s 
Champion Milk Producer was fed Calf 
Manna as a calf. 

Best of all, you'll find Calf Manna low 
in cost—a pound a day is all it takes! And 

; Calf Manna is so easy to feed. Just dip the 
pellets from the bag. No mixing, warming or 
cleaning up afterwards! 

Learn more about the simple, safe, effec- 
tive Calf Manna program for raising more 
productive herd replacements. Send today 
for your free copy of the colorfully illus- 
trated folder ‘Raising Better Livestock 

with Calf Manna.” Address: 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


152 Stuart Building, 152 Carnation Building, 
* Seattle 1, Washington © oc, 


S= TIME, save milk, save 


CALF MANNA IS MORE THAN JUST A FEED—IT IS A 
‘PROGRAM FOR RAISING PROFITABLE HERD REPLACEMENTS 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest 
family entries. and you may use the entry blank found on page 87 
the age of all members of the family 


whole family 


One of the most interesting ways 
to spend a night together with the 
is to enter the 2ist 
A separate division is provided for 
Be sure to state 


PARLOR 
MILKING SYSTEMS 


It's another first from STARLINE! This new 
40-page book contains floor plans and 
descriptions of practical, profitable parlor 
milking systems. Shows many types of 
milking parlors, milk heuses and loose 
housing barns to suit your individual 
needs. Complete list of general require- 
ments — all equipment fully illustrated, 


nce 


SEND 
TODAY! 


STARLING INC , Dept. 663, Herverd, Iilinois 
free book, “Modern Plans and Equipment for Parier 


mg Systems.’ 


Nome 


Highway No. 


Dairy Type--- 
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what is it worth to You? 


(Continued from poge 61) 


breeding worth than is one high rec- 
ord. This is because environmental 
conditions, management, disease, and 
many other factors can affect one 
record very materially. 

The same thing seems to be true 
when only one (and the highest) 
classification rating of an animal is 
considered rather than several rat- 
ings. Therefore, the average of sev- 
eral classifications is a much better 
guide of her true breeding worth for 
type than is one rating. 


Why Type Ratings Vary 

Extensive research with Ayrshires 
at the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experimental Station has shown that 
the type classification rating of a 
cow varies from time to time. Age, 
stage of lactation, degree of fleshing 
of the animal, and the differences in 
opinions of the classifiers affect 
these ratings very materially. The 
seriousness of defects in udder, feet, 
and legs are sometimes appraised 
very differently by different inspec- 
tors. The fact that borderline cows 
may be placed in one group one 
time and another group another 
time, even though the actual score 
difference from one class to another 
may be only one point or less, makes 
for considerable variation in type 
ratings of the same animal classified 
several times. 

In order to make the type classi- 
fication program a more potent fac- 
tor in dairy cattle improvement, re- 
search indicates that certain changes 
in the program should be made. In 
the past only the highest rating of 
each animal has been official. In 
other words, a cow could always be 
reclassified with a possibility of a 
raised rating unless she, of course, 
already had the highest possible rat- 
ing. However, her rating could nev- 
er be lowered. She might be classi- 
fied Excellent at four years of age, 
and although her udder might break 
down at six years so that she could 
not be classified more than Fair, yet 
she would always be an Excellent 
cow as far as the records are con- 
cerned. The chances are that many 
bulls would be sold from this cow 
because of this Excellent classifi- 
cation. 


Guernsey Club Led the Way 


The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club was the first breed association 
to require the reclassification of Ex- 
cellent and Very Good cows to de- 
termine if they remained in this 
category. 

Just recently the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association has inaugurated a 
program whereby every animal in a 
herd may be reclassified each time 
the herd is submitted for classifica- 
tion. In the future each rating for 
an animal may be recorded instead 
of only the highest one. In addition, 
a numerical point system of classifi- 
cation will be used. Instead of re- 
cording Very Good, Good Plus, etc., 
the record will be 87.2 or 83.1, what- 
ever it may be. This will eliminate 
much of the variations in type rat- 
ings due to the borderline cases 
mentioned previously. 

A program offering these changes 
is not going to be popular with cer- 
tain breeders interested in selling 
bulls at a high price who connive 
in every way to get their animals 
rated as high as possible. Many of 
these breeders don’t have to milk 
cows for a living nor do they have 
the improvment of the breed really 


at heart. Many are in it for the fun 
and diversion it gives them. Their 
cattle are prepared long in advance 
for the day of classification. They 
are clipped, washed, bred, fed, han- 
died, and then led in such a way to 
get the highest possible rating. Once 
these high ratings are obtained, 
which can never be lowered, they 
are all set to sell bulls and females 
and make a “killing” 

Contrast the ratings made in that 
kind of a herd with those in a 
farmer breeder herd where the cat- 
tle receive no special preparation 
and often are driven in from the 
pasture after the inspector arrives. 
They are usually in many stages of 
lactation, unclipped and unfilled, and 
as might be said, “in their every 
day clothes”. Certainly if the 
breeder that prepares for classifi- 
cation far in advance has to re- 
classify each animal in the herd 
every time he wishes to classify in- 
stead of only two-year-olds that 
have not been previously classified 
and those he hopes to raise, it will 
be found that many of his cows will 
not be looking at their very best and 
a more accurate appraisal can be 
made of how they look in their ev- 
ery day clothes. 


Use in Selecting Heifers 


The question was raised several 
years ago as to whether the type 
classification program, as applied to 
cows, can also be used for the classi- 
fication of young heifers. Research 
at the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station has shown that 
the majority of heifers in a low- 
type group at 6 to 12 months of age 
remained in a similar group after 
being rated as milking cows. Those 
in the middle group seemed to re- 
main there, and those in the upper 
groups were still above average 
when they were classified as 3-, 4-, 
and 5-year-old cows 

The results indicate that a rea- 
sonably accurate prediction of a 
cow’s future conformation can be 
made on the basis of one or several 
classifications as a young heifer. 
With improvement in classification 
techniques, it may be possible to im- 
prove this program materially in the 
next few years. On the other hand, 
wide variations may occur between 
the ratings of some young heifers 
and their ratings following freshen- 
ing, because correct appraisal of the 
udders of heifers is very difficult, 
considerable research on this phase 
of classification is needed. 


Why Classify Bulls? 

One of the most controversial 
phases of type classification pro- 
grams has been the classification of 
bulls. It should be noted immedi- 
ately that there is little or no rela- 
tionship between the classification 
of a bull and the production records 
of his daughters, and it certainly is 
not wise to select for production on 
the basis of type of sires. On the 
other hand, there is a definite rela- 
tionship between a sire’s type rating 
and the type rating of any one of 
his daughters. This relationship is 
about two-thirds as high as the cor- 
relation between a cow's type rating 
and the rating on one of her daugh- 
ters. 

A prediction of the type rating of 
any daughter from classified parents 
may be made by using the herd av- 
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erage for type and the ratings of 
the sire and dam as follows: 

Predicted rating on daughter = 
herd average + 1/3 (dam's rating — 
herd average) + 1/5 (sire’s rating 

herd average). 

One criticism of bull classification 
is that on many farms the bull must 
be classified in a bull pen which 
may be quite muddy or may be 
quite dark or small. In other cases 
the bull is quite unruly and would 
prefer to paw and present himself in 
a position which, from the inspector's 
viewpoint, certainly is not conducive 
to a true evaluation of his confor- 
mation 

Nevertheless, since most dairy 
breed associations have approved the 
classification of bulls, it should be 
emphasized .that limited attention 
should be applied to the type of a 
sire and more emphasis placed on 
the dam's rating when selecting for 
type in dairy cattle. 

To properly appraise the type 
classification program in its entirety 
from the standpoint of its contribu- 
tion to the improvement of the dairy 
cattle population is practically an 
impossibility at this time. As was 
pointed out previously, this program 
is young in years. Time must pass; 
generations of cattle must be bred 
before a more complete analysis can 
be made. 

On the other hand, we are living 
in the present. Dairymen making a 
living from milking cows want to 
know now what the value of the 
program is. We must be realistic in 
its appraisal. In being realistic, we 
might ask the question, “What are 
the ingredients that go to make up 
a great herd of dairy cattle?” 


Certainly high production is one 
and the kind of type that makes 
for good uddered, good legged, 


healthy, and long-lived cows, is an- 
other and these should be accom- 
panied with proper feeding, manage- 
ment, and care, etc. Research has 
shown that udders which conform 
to the high type classification score- 
card are less subject to mastitis and 
injuries than those that conform to 
low type classification. The over- 
all objectives of the type classifica- 
tion program is to develop a dairy 
cattle population with those type 
features that add to their attractive- 
ness and also to their utility. 
Dairymen might ask themselves 
this question, “Did I ever see a 
really great herd of cattle where no 
attention had been given to type?” 
We doubt if such a herd exists be- 
cause the two ingredients of high 
production and good type are both 
important and very much a part of 
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a great herd. In developing a great 
herd considerations for both must 
be made. 


Foolish to Select on Type Alone 


As was pointed out earlier, type 
and production are not closely re- 
lated. They must both be selected 
for in breeding a good herd. Our 
research at the West Virginia Sta- 
tion has shown that dairymen would 
be foolish to try to make ar.y satis- 
factory increase in production in 
their herds by selecting on the basis 
of type only. On the other hand, 
when selecting for production alone, 
not a great deal of progress will be 
made in improving the type of the 
herd. Consideration of both type 
and production is necessary if the 
herd is to be improved in these 
characteristics. 

When selecting for increased pro- 
duction we have our records as a 
tool. For selection for improved 
type we have our classification rat- 
ings to guide us. Bulls should be se- 
lected with a knowledge of the pro- 
duction level of the herd and the 
type faults most prevalent in that 
herd. For example, if many mem- 
bers of the herd have loosely at- 
tached udders and bad feet, it would 
be wise to use a bull that is siring 
daughters strong in those charac- 
teristics if he meets the other 
qualifications. 

Even those dairymen using artifi- 
cial breeding service can select to a 
certain degree the bull they wish to 
breed to. If a young bull is to be 
selected, then the type ratings of 
the sire and dam and all close rela- 
tives should be carefully considered 
as well as all production records, 
and the conditions under which they 
were made. 

Mail order bulls may be purchased 
with a reasonable assurance of se- 
curing the right kind of type and 
production if the two tools are used 
to their fullest extent. In this way 
improvement may be made in both 
factors so essential to the develop- 
ment of better dairy cattle. 


Plant Fieldmen’s 
Conference 


The 1951 Dairy Plant Fieldmen’s 
Conference, sponsored by the depart- 
ment of dairy industry, University 
of Wisconsin, will be held in Madi- 
son on the afternoon and evening of 
February 1, and the morning of 
February 2. 


Keep ladders in good repair and 


easily accessible in case of emergency. 


“I hear the communists claim they invented milk.” 


Plan NOW to reap future 


nefits 


with CONCRETE improvements 


You can look forward to cleaner, easier and 
more profitable farming if you plan now to 
make concrete improvements on your farm. 
Concrete buildings, floors and other im- 
provements make chores easier because they're 
sanitary and easy to keep clean. They increase 
profits because they save feed and labor, raise 
production and require less maingenance. 
Concrete improvements are a wise investment. 
They're firesafe, resist rats, rot, storms and 
termites and provide low-annval-cost service. I 


Send now for free 

illustrated booklets 

to help you build 
such things as: 


PASTE ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY<<<<<<<<<<— 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Ald-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, til. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
rch and i 


concrete . . . through scientifi ing field work 
Please send me free literature, distributed Name 
only in U.S. and Canoda, on (list subject): 
Street or R. No. 
Post Office State. 


if Your Dealer. Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 


Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 


Myers 


water systems 


Dependable as the 
day is long! 


24 HOURS A DAY... 365 daysa 
year ... you're sure of steady water 
service when your water system is a 
Myers. Top-quality construction keeps it 
operating with clock-like dependability 

— smooth and quiet running throughout 
its long and thrifty life. And most impor- 
tant, there’s never a doubt about service 
from your authorized Myers dealer. He 
can supply any part for any Myers Pump, 
any time it’s needed. He protects your 
investment! Right now is a mighty good 
time to see your Myers dealer. Coupon 
brings his name and free 
informative literature. 


New “HN” Ejecto 
convertible for 
shailow or deep wells. 


Self-Oiling Working 
Heods for extreme depth 


Self-Oiling 
s for heovy-duty shallow 
well service. 


Water Systems Power Pumos Power Sprayers 
Water Softeners |) Hond Pumps Hand Spreyers 
Hey Unloading Tools 
Nome 
Town. 
County. RFD. 
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DRAFT POLICY MAY BACKFIRE 


[* THE government is going to exhibit fore- 

sight and avert serious food shortages, it must 
act now to provide for our basic needs during 
the next few years Throughout the country 
draft boards have been draining 19- to 26-year- 
old men from the farms because they provide 
the large reservoir of non-exempt men of com- 
bat age. Veterans of the last war and men with 
dependents have been generally exempt from 
call. It naturally followed, of course, that farm 
youth who were deferred during World War II 
were available for call at this time 

At the period of decision on present draft pol- 
icy, the world war situation was not nearly as 
dark as it is at present. We had bumper sup- 
plies of farm products in storage and a very pro- 
ductive crop year. There seemed little justifica- 
tion to forecast a possible food and raw material 
shortage 

The picture has changed drastically in the past 
few months, following the entry of the Chinese 
communists into the Korean war picture. The 
declaration of a state of emergency by the Presi- 
dent and the various national defense measures 
that have followed point clearly to a period of 
critical, intense, national effort with its war pro- 
duction, shortage of materials, higher wages, 
price controls, rationing, and other convulsive 
developments 

If the current national emergency continues, 
it is reasonable to expect that American agricul- 
ture will be hard pressed to meet the demands 
levied on it, even with its normal manpower sup- 
ply. Drain off the cream of the working crop, 
the 19- to 26-year-olds, and food and raw mate- 
rial production simply cannot be maintained. The 
overnment must recognize this obvious condi- 
tion. It should be appreciated, too, that balanced 
izricultural production cannot be achieved over- 
ght by returning skilled agricultural workers 
o the farms. Dairy herds, beef herds, and swine 
herds cannot be built up overnight 

It is true that labor-saving machinery and 
equipment in plentiful supply will make a ma- 
jor contribution to American food production. 
If the government allocates ample raw mate- 
rials to farm equipment manufacturers, some of 
the productive capacity lost through the draft 
may be recovered through increased mechaniza- 
tion. A beautiful piece of complicated machin- 
ery is of no value on a 160-acre farm, however, 
if the only man left to operate it is well along 
in years and unable to handle the machinery 

We are not asking for blanket deferment of 
young farmers simply because they happen to re- 
side and work on a farm. As in the last war, 
we believe deferments should be selective and be 
based upon actual production of critically need- 
ed foods 

This point seems perfectly clear—every day of 
delay in developing a long-range, wartime food 
production policy places our future food supply 
in added jeopardy 


DO DAIRYMEN LIKE THEIR OWN 
PRODUCTS? 


) D ppmeniclapend generally have been asking for 


more and more advertising, publicity, and 
promotion of dairy products. A few weeks ago, 
the fact that we might be as much at fault as 
anyone else was brought out during a dinner 
table Conversation at an annual meeting of one 
of our largest national dairy organizations 

Here we are at a dairy meeting,” one farmer 
said, “and do you see any butter or milk on the 
table?” Each person was served a split roil 
with one half of it hit very lightly by the chef's 
butter knife. There was no milk, cheese, or ice 
cream, and no whipped cream on the pumpkin 


pie. Cream for the coffee later made its appear- 
ance, but even that ran out before it got around 
the table. 

“We gripe about the lack of advertising of our 
dairy products,” another dairyman said, “and 
we don't even have a good taste of them at our 
own dairy meetings!” 

Whose fault was it? It was probably an over- 
sight. It would have been well worth-while for 
the person in charge of the banquet to check the 
menu during the planning stage of the banquet. 
If the people in charge of serving couldn't serve 
enough dairy products, we're sure that some of 
the attending dairymen would have been glad to 
donate some of their wares. 

If we dairymen ean’t show that we like our 
own products, how can we expect the buying 
public to buy more dairy foods? 


VITAL WORK IN CONGRESS 


*“*CINCE very early times, in the interest of 
making more profits, men have attempted 
to introduce chemicals into foods in order to make 
a cheaper product appear like a better one.” So 
stated Dr. Clive M. McCay in testifying before 
the congressional Select Committee to investigate 
the use of chemicals in food products. Very few 
people appreciate the importance of the investi- 
gations of this committee. Its effect on the fu- 
ture of the dairy industry may be momentous. 

Everyone recognizes the superiority of dairy 
products in human nottrition. Most appreciative 
of this superiority are the imitators, the oppor- 
tunists, and the “let’s-make-a-fast-buck” crowd. 
Oleo, filled milk, filled cheese, vegetable oil ice 
cream, and other similar products are all part of 
an assailing movement determined to cash in on 
the reputation and qualities of legitimate dairy 
products. If the congressional committee can 
hold itself free and clear from the clamor of 
selfish interests, it can make one of the most 
significant contributions to human welfare that 
has been recorded in this century 

In one part of Dr. McCay’'s statement, he dis- 
cusses certain carbonated beverages, which we 
commonly call “soft drinks.” We will not repeat 
his testimony with reference to the effect of 
some of these soft drinks on teeth. However, 
there is enough evidence on this one point alone 
to give us the information whereby Congress can 
write legislation that will protect the teeth of 
our children and our adults from the softening 
and dissolving process that they now undergo 
when exposed to certain beverages. 

The use of non-milk-fat-solids in bread is an- 
other important consideration. Dr. McCay tes- 
tified, “In the Triple Rich Bread, which was 
originally devised for mental hospitals in New 
York and which is now widely used in many 
places, we discourage the use of chemicals in 
both the flour and bread. In the bread baked 
and sold in Ithaca we use only unbleached flour. 
No bromates are used in the Ithaca bakery al- 
though we believe the evidence is sound that the 
amount of bromates employed in yeast food is 
harmless. No gypsum is added to our bread al- 
though much of the calcium in the bread of the 
whole nation is present as calcium sulfate. We 
doubt if such calcium is well utilized and much 
prefer that the calcium of bread be contributed 
by non-fat-milk-solids or some other more as- 
similable form 

“Bread and baked goods must be watched with 
extreme care by all of us because the staff of 
life plays such an important part in the nutri- 
tion of most of our older people and all of our 
low income group. For this reason, we need ex- 
pend great efforts to see that bread is baked 
from high quality ingredients. that it has the 
best possible formulas, and that it is free from 
injurious substances. 

“Substances that are used daily by vast num- 
bers of people, such as bread, must be given 


This holds 


continuous attention by nutritionists. 
for most processed foods.” ‘ 

Dairy farmers and their organizations can well 
support the action of the congressional Select 
Committee to investigate the use of chemicals in 


food products. We should stand ready to give 
not only moral and popular support, but techni- 
cal support through our industry facilities and 
our storehouse of technical information. 


LET US NOT BE BLIND 


THE recurring surplus, or overproduction buga- 

boo, can be knocked out. Surpluses are often 
mere illusions. They disappear quickly in the 
face of crop failures and of new uses for the 
product. Consider the citrus fruit industry. Only 
yesterday orange growers were faced with sur- 
pluses. Creation of frozen, concentrated orange 
juice not only emancipated the housewife from 
the tedious job of squeezing oranges but created 
a shortage of orange groves, the extent of which 
was beyond the wildest dreams of the orange 
growers themselves. Let us have high quality, 
basic butter, cheese, beverage milk, ice cream, 
evaporated milk, sweetened condensed milk, and 
so on, but may we, as dairy scientists, neither 
exclude the possibility of nor be blinded to the 
needs for special new food products that contain 
a relatively high content of dairy products 

It becomes imperative, if dairy products are 
to maintain their relative position among the 
numerous food products found on the shelves 
and in the refrigerators of our colossal super- 
markets, that research leading to the mainte- 
nance of quality and the creation of new dairy 
products be started at once. When such products 
retain the basic nutritional factors, appeal to the 
eye and palate, and are promoted intelligently, 
the looming surplus erroneously thought to be 
overproduction will disappear quickly. We will 
not need to cry “wolf” so loudly that Washing- 
ton may come to the rescue.—G. M. Trout. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF IT 


TH true secret of success among men consists, 

not as many think, in large opportunities, but 
in making the most out of whatever opportunity 
presents itself. It is a great gift, this ability to 
make things grow. We see so many men in all 
vocations, throwing away their present opportu- 
nities in a foolish hunt for something bigger. 
They forget that law of promotion as it was de- 
fined by the great Teacher: “Because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things I will make thee 
ruler over many.” Let us apply this principle 
for a few moments to the farm: 

An old farmer, in relating the mistakes of his 
life, once said to us: “The difficulty with me, I 
guess, is that I never got the most out of any- 
thing. When I went to the district school, I 
fooled away my time thinking the school wasn't 
big enough for me and it has been going that 
way ever since.” And so it had. He owned land 
enough; too much. He plowed and sowed ground 
enough; too much. His cows were big enough; 
too big. He always had time enough to waste; 
too much. But from boy in school to old man 
he had never learned the great lesson of making 
the most of everything that came under his 
hand. It is a great secret but it lies so close to 
our feet that we overlook it—W. D. Hoarp, 
March 1, 1907. 


A MASTERING of the technique of making 
high protein silage is one of the most powerful 
weapons in the armory of the dairy farmer. Few 
dairy farmers in these days can afford to disre- 
gard so powerful a weapon—they are less likely 
to do so in the future.—H. IAN Moore in The 
Home Farmer (England). 
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in many years our farm home 

is completely shut off from the 
outside world. All the roads are 
blocked with snow. Not a car has 
passed our house since yesterday 
afternoon. The reliable milk hauler 
and mailman, who usually arrive on 
schedule, have decided that “discre- 
tion is the better part of valor.” 
Neither has ventured to leave the 
protection of his own fireside. 

The telephone and electric wires 
are down. Even the radio refuses 
to work. All the intricate devices 
which man has contrived to facili- 
tate his daily chores and to promote 
easy and rapid communication and 
locomotion are out of commission. 
Our next door neighbor is as inac- 
cessible and remote as the North 
Pole. 


any yee For the first time 
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SNOWBOUND 


by Wm. F. Groves 


The blizzard still rages in all its 


fury. The fierce, cruel gale roars 
like a lion and cuts like a knife. 
The merciless wind, whirling and 
swirling from every direction, whips 
the snow hither and yon. Not con- 
tent with the havoc previously 
wrought, it piles drifts on the al- 
ready mountainous drifts. 

This is the kind of a day which 
tries the soul of a true farmer. He 
finds a hundred additional chores to 
do. Snow must be cleaned from feed 
mangers and shoveled away from 
doors. The cattle must be given ex- 
tra attention. A little fresh bedding 
and an added bale or two of choice 
alfalfa hay often spells the differ- 
ence between a good husbandman 
and a poor one. An ample supply of 
drinking water must be provided. 
Due to the lack of electric power, 


the water must be pumped by hand 
and carried to the barn in pails. The 
young stock and calves demand and 
receive special attention. The day 
calls for self-sacrifice and a con- 
scientious response to duty on the 
part of the herdsman. 

A great philosopher once wrote, 
“Genius is the infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” These words of wis- 
dom very aptly ,describe a good 
herdsman. A herdsman loves 
his job. There is a deep and abiding 
understanding between him and his 
charges. A good herdsman is never 
in a hurry. He takes time to watch 
and study the individual needs of 
each animal under his care. He is 
familiar with the idiosyncracies of 
each animal and he carefully caters 
to its peculiarities and prejudices. 

A good herdsman is never too 
busy nor is the hour ever too late 
to restrain him from expending the 
full measure of his devotion to his 
humble duties. In the evening, after 
milking, the deep drawn sighs of 
satisfaction from the stalls where 
the contented cows are resting in 
their clean beds of straw, snugly and 
placidly chewing their cuds, is am- 
ple reward for the time and energy 
which he has expended. The true 
herdsman then goes to his rest with 
the knowledge of a day's work well 
done. 


Last night, shortly after the fierce 
gale had succeeded in severing our 
electric current, I lit a candle and 
groped my way up the creaking 
stairway to the attic. There in a 
pile of old schoolbooks I found a 
battered copy of Whittier’s “Snow- 
bound.” I blew the accumulated dust 
of the years from between its musty 
pages, carried it downstairs, drew 
an easy chair near a comfortable 
fire, and proceeded to read the book 
from cover to cover. I haven't read 
“Snowbound” since I was a little 
shaver attending country school and 
have forgotten most of the beauti- 


Questions From Our Readers 


How Much Protein? 


I have had trouble with mastitis 
in my herd and would like to know 
how much protein a cow can take 
over a period of time without run- 
ning into the trouble again. 

Minnesota, R. K. 

Since protein-rich feeds are usu- 
ally more expensive than those low 
in protein, we normally speak of the 
minimum amounts of protein re- 
quired for dairy cattle rather than 
the maximum that can be fed. 

Experiments have shown that 
there is no danger from feeding 
farm animals a considerably larger 
amount of protein than they actu- 
ally require for maintenance, growth, 
reproduction, and the production of 
milk. By the same token, there is 
no proof that the heavy feeding of 
cottonseed meal or other protein- 
rich concentrates to dairy cattle in- 
creases the trouble from mastitis or 
other diseases. At several experi- 
ment stations tests were conducted 
where cottonseed meal was the only 
concentrate fed to dairy cattle for a 
long period of time. There was no 
effect on mastitis conditions when 
this was ¢he case. 

We believe the best recommenda- 
tion on the use of protein in dairy 
rations would be to feed a grain 
mixture containing approximately 12 
per cent digestible protein when 
above average quality legume hay 


is fed, such as leafy alfalfa hay or 


grass silage containing a large pro- 
portion of legumes. When only av- 
erage quality roughage is available, 
the protein content of the grain 
mixture should be 14 per cent, while 
in the case of low or inferior quality 
roughage, the grain mixture should 
contain about 16 or 18 per cent pro- 
tein. In other words, it is uneco- 
nomical to provide more than 16 or 
18% digestible protein in the grain 
mixture in practically all conditions. 
Sale of Livestock 

I. F. Hall's article on in- 
come tax laws, I became interested 
in the subject of sale of livestock, 

I plan to buy 100 Holstein calves 
the first of the year and want to 
raise and breed them, then sell them 
just before freshening. Will only 
half of my net income from these 
calves be taxable? 

An Indiana Reader. 

Mr. Hall gives the following reply: 

Under the Revenue Act of 1942, 
there is a statement as follows: 

“In the case of cattle consisting of 
all steers and all heifers not held 
for replacements in the breeding 
herd, but kept primarily for sale to 
others, cannot be considered as the 
sale of a capital asset.” 

This would exclude any dealer 
who buys livestock primarily for sale 
to others or a purebred breeder who 
raises bulls to sell to others as herd 
sires. 


Can Hog Losses Be 
Deducted? 


I am a retired farmer and busi- 
ness man and I have a problem to 
solve in reference to my income tax 
return that I must soon file. 

I own and operate on a 50-50 
share basis two dairy and hog farms 
and this fall on one of the farms 
our pigs started to refuse eating, 
then shortly thereafter died. These 
pigs consisted of 85 just weaned and 
11 gilts saved for breeding, all of 
which died, and all of which were 
of our own raising. Our veterinarian 
said it was not cholera but my ten- 
ant and I still thought it was. To 
satisfy our own thinking we sent 
two of the live weaned pigs, through 
our dealer, to the laboratory of a 
feed company, After a thorough ex- 
amination, they definitely decided 
that the sickness was cholera. The 
dealer estimated our total loss to be 


Hoard’s Dairyman has published 
many answers to questions regarding « 
income tax; however, I have not seen 
an answer to my problem, and that 
is, are my tenant and I allowed to 
deduct this loss along with other 
expenses in making up our 1950 re- 
turn? Your answer to this question 
will be very much appreciated. 

Iilinois, L 

Your loss of pigs and gilts which 
you have raised on the farm does 
represent a loss of income which 


ful lines of the poem. A few verses, 
however, still linger in my memory— 
“The sun that bleak December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray.” 
On finishing, I closed the book 
softly, drew my chair a little nearer 
to the fire, puffed my pipe thought- 
fully, and closed my eyes in reverie. 
The vivid picture of that isolated, 
snowbound New England farm which 
Whittier sketched so graphically is 
not so very different from the boy- 
hood home I remember in Wiscon- 
sin. We were often snowbound but 
a blizzard never seemed to disturb 
the even tenure of our lives. 
“Meanwhile we did the nightly chores, 
Brought in the wood from out of 


doors, 

Littered the stalls and from the 

mows 
Raked down the herd grass for the 

cows.” 

Life was as simple as that in my 
boyhood. Snowbound, we accepted 
the additional humble, commonpiace 
tasks which the storm imposed with- 
out thought or comment. We were 
not thwarted by a balky tractor, 
frozen water pipes, or electric lights 
that wouldn't work. In this modern 
age our resources are no longer 
within ourselves. We place our trust 
in material things. When we can- 
not control life by pressing a button 
or stepping on a starter, our struc 
ture for living collapses. 

There are, however, fundament 
unchangeable factors in farm lif 
which no modern invention cai 
change. No machine can ever 
place the sympathy and understands 
ing which exists between a g 
husbandman and his livestock. Thig 
close relationship between a maw 
and his herd has existed since thé 
day when our ancestors first induced 
the wild beasts of the forest t@ 
creep to man's fireside for comfort 
and protection. The Bible says, “Thé 
good shepherd giveth his life for hi 
sheep.” This is the final and ulti 


mate test of a good herdsman. NY 


you would have received if they ha 
lived until marketed. 

From the standpoint of income 
tax, losses can be deducted whenever 
there has been a loss. 

You have no loss to-report as all 
your cash costs can be charged as 
expense in regular farm expenses 
which are deducted from the cash 
income received. 

If you had purchased these pigs, 
the purchase price would be your 
joss. You cannot take a loss on an- 
ticipated income wot yet received. 
The loss you will have is a smaller 
income to report. However, if one 
should lose enough such income, 
there might be a loss on the year’s 
operation of the farm. This operat- 
ing loss can be deducted from other 
income outside the farm. In fact 
such operating loss can be carried 
back and subtracted from the net 
income of the year before and if this 
is not enough, one can carry it for- 
ward for the next five years. 

—I. F. HALL. 


Most of my members insist that 
their calves be eartagged as soon 
after birth as possible. I think this 
is a good idea, because it is very 
easy for a dairyman to forget which 
calf belongs to which cow. If I ear- 
tag them on my first visit after they 
are born, there is little chance for a 
mix-up.—H. E. Kersy, tester Jasper, 
Iowa, DHIA. 


a 
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: $1,500.00, one-half of the loss being i 
mine and one-half the tenant’s, 


Removes Milk Sediment 


so fine it can't be seen 
with the naked eye! 


TO DAIRY PLANTS AND DEALERS: 


Guardian MICRO FACE Filters used by your patrons can be of 
tremendous importance to you in improving milk quality. Write on 
your letterhead for a sample box of 100 Guardian MICRO FACE 


Filters and a complete price list. See how the Guardian re-order can 
tag with every box makes it easy to keep patrons supplied. Guardian 


Micro Filters are also available with single or double cloth facing 


for use with open bottom strainers 


Mail this valuable coupon certificate for a big box of 


Union Wadding Co., Dept. HD, 
317 W. Adams Chicago, til, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00 for a box of 100 Guardian MICRO 
FACE Filters in the size checked 0 6-inch © 6%-inch 0 7-inch 
© 7%-inch. Including the 10-Second Sediment Examination Kit 
of Micro Blotters, Covers and Micro-Glass. 


Name 
Street or RFD. City... 


My Dealer or Milk Plant is............... 


See the Deep Cushion cotten 

denier ber the tomgh MICRO 
PARES. Can be weed either site 
poled 


It’s true! A fast-flowing milk filter disk has been developed that 
eliminates the need for cloth-faced disks with all standard metal 
strainers (except those with an open bottom). 

Farm and laboratory tests have proven the new Guardian MICRO 
FACE Filter the best disk for both sediment removal and speed of 
filtering. Yet it costs one-third less than double cloth-face disks, and 
12 to 15 percent less than single cloth-face disks. 

Guardian MICRO FACE Filters will remove ultra-fine sediment. 
To get highest prices for your milk, follow the sanitary recommen- 
dations of your dairy plant, health inspector or fieldman. Micro- 
filter your milk and check sediment regularly with the handy 10- 
Second Sediment Examination Kit furnished by Guardian. 

If your milk plant or dairy supply dealer cannot yet supply you, 
mail the valuable coupon below. Hurry! This special opportunity to 
try the new Guardian MICRO FACE Filter is for a limited time only. 


+Every box has an auto- 
matic re-order can tag 
easily torn from inner 
box cover. 


100 


Guardian 
Micro Face Filters 


iment E 
ing a precision magnifying 


Micro Glass with Micro blotters 
and sanitary covers for quickly drying filters to reveal sediment. 


ALL FOR $122 pospaid 
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21ST ANNUAL COW JUDGING CONTEST 


Second Class — Ayrshires — Official Entry Blank, Page 87 


When you can feed 


The safe replacement for milk 


Don't feed milk to your calves. That cats into milk 
profits fast! Feed Kaff-A and sell your cows’ milk 
Low cost Kaff-A is an absolutely safe replacement 
for milk! When you feed Kaff-A, the milk your cows 
produce goes to the dairy—puts dollars in your bank 
account. Just 1 Ib. of Kaff-A can replace up to 10 
Ibs. of milk in calf feeding. That means every 50-lb 
box fed with low-cost hay and grain can release as 
much as 500 Ibs. of milk which you can sell for 
extra profit! 


With Kaff-A no milk is needed after the 10th day. 
Kaff-A is tested, tried, proved a safe replacement for 
milk. A million healthy heifers have already been 
raised on it! Its buttermilk base is known for its 
nutrition. In addition, Kaff-A contains other dairy 
by-products, some cereal products, and plenty of 
Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 


Don't risk your calf's health on inferior imitations 
of Kaff-A. A few pennies saved now may cost you 
many a dollar if your calf fails to grow quickly into 
a high producing cow. Feed Kaff-A and be sure that 
your calves get the nutrition that helps develop good 
milkers . . . good breeders! Ask your feed dealer for 
a box or pail today. 


Consolidated Products Company, Danville, tt. 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions and Kaff-A 
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It's Easy to Add Molasses This Way 


A reader writes of a simple method of adding molasses to 
grass silage without gumming up the cutter and riser pipes. 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—On the Beach 
and Vale Farm in Queen Anne's 
County, Maryland, we think we have 
worked out a practical way to add 
preservative to grass silage. 

Our farm manager, Morris Wal- 
bert, and I have wanted to ensile 
our first cutting of alfalfa and some 
excess May pasture, but we did not 
want to take the chance of putting 
it up without a preservative. We 
had had excellent results in the past 
with 200 pounds of corn and cob 
meal to the ton, but.we didn't like 
its cost of some $4 per ton of silage, 
nor the labor of grinding it. Mo- 
lasses is reasonable in price, but our 
friends warned us that it messed up 
the cutter and the riser pipe, par- 
ticularly if the stuff was inadver- 
tently allowed to run when no si- 
lage was going through. Also, that 
the cleaning up after use was so 
great a task that it was not prac- 
tical to ensile 10 or 20 tons at a 
time, as we wanted to do during 
May and June when a half a day or 
so was available and the material 
would otherwise be lost. 

It seemed to us that all the ob- 
jections could be met if it were pos- 
sible to deliver the molasses to the 
top of the silo and introduce it into 
the stream of chopped stuff on the 
silo side of the goose neck. After 
a bit of experimenting, we devised a 
rig to do that. We are now feeding 
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where it enters the distributor pipe. 

The hoses are attached to the 
pump and tank with ordinary male 
and female couplings that can be 
connected or disconnected by hand. 
It takes about 10 minutes to as- 
semble the rig, and not much more 
to disassemble it, clean out the hos- 
es and pump with fresh water, and 
stow everything away for the next 
time. The tank and cutter, of 
course, are allowed to stand in place 
at the silo until filling is completed. 

We keep a spring scale up in the 
silo and check the delivery every 
couple of hours by letting the mo- 


This pump weighs about 15 pounds and hes 
@ %-inch inlet and outlet. It is driven by 
@ Y% horsepower motor, belted 8 to 1. Pump 
runs cbovt 230 revolutions per minute. 


The molasses is stored in a 500-gallon tank which has been mounted on an otherwise useless 
wagon gear. It is filled from a tonk truck. Note hose going up silo alongside of riser pipe. 


the silage made last spring and find 
it excellent quality and as sweet 
smelling as the best of corn silage. 

The pump is a double-geared de- 
vice, weighing about 15 pounds. In- 
let and outlet are % inch. It is 
driven by a ‘% horsepower motor, 
belted at 8 to 1, so the pump runs 
about 230 r.p.m. Pump and motor 
are mounted on a two-inch plank 
about 1 x 2 feet, and can be easily 
carried by one man. 

In use, the pump and motor are 
set on the ground near the cutter. 
A two-inch rubber delivery hose 
leads the molasses by gravity from 
a quick-acting shutoff valve at the 
tank to a two-inch by %-inch re- 
ducer, and through a %-inch globe 
valve to the intake side of the pump. 
On the delivery side, a %-inch by 
one-inch increase at the pump leads 
through a one-inch, smooth bend of 
pipe to a one-inch rubber delivery 
hose. The delivery hose is carried 
up the outside of the silo and termi- 
nates in an eight-inch or 10-inch 
length of one-inch pipe, capped, and 
plentifully perforated with %-inch 
holes. This hose is carried up the 
outside of the silo and into the top, 
and the perforated terminal is 
clamped or wired so that it extends 
into the stream of chopped stuff 


lasses run into a bucket up there 
for a minute and weighing it. We 
want 12 pounds per minute, as it 
requires about eight minutes to un- 
load a ton of green stuff into the 
cutter. The rate of delivery is con- 
trolled by the \-inch globe valve on 
the intake side of the pump. (A 
gate valve we found was not sensi- 
tive enough). With the sizes of hos- 
es that we finally came to, the load 
on the motor is very light. The 
silos are 45 feet high and, with the 
globe valve full open, the delivery 
would exceed 60 pounds per minute. 
The whole operation requires no 
labor, since molasses is delivered in- 
to the 500-gallon tank by tank truck. 
When the green stuff starts into the 
cutter the man at the cutter opens 
the two-inch, quick-acting valve and 
switches on the motor. If he forgets 
to stop the motor when nothing is 
going through the cutter, the mo- 
lasses simply continues to drip into 
the silo. If he forgets to close the 
quick-acting valve, the one-inch hose 
very slowly empties back through 
the pump into the tank. When the 
two-inch hose is removed, a two-inch 
cap is screwed on in its place so an 
accidental opening of the quick-act- 
ing valve cannot cause trouble. 
Pennsylvania. T. H. Moyer. 
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Report on 


Brucella M Vaccine 


Results of West Virginia trials with mu- 


coid vaccine show evidence of promise, 
but give little reason for enthusiasm. 


HE long-awaited report from 
West Virginia was finally made 
to the United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association at its annual 
meeting in Phoenix, Ariz., late last 
year. This report had to do with 
the six-state experiment with Bru- 
cella M vaccine. The states of Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia 
initiated an experiment in 1948 
where the value of Brucella M vac- 
cine for Bang’s disease might be 
tested under controlled conditions. 

As has been reported previously 
in the columns of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Brucella M vaccine was developed 
by Dr. I. Forest Huddleson of Mich- 
igan State College. The vaccine is 
now being widely used throughout 
the state of Michigan, and on an 
expefimental basis in many other 
states. 

The experiment was originally de- 
signed to include three groups of 
animals, each to contain 20 young, 
unbred, brucellosis-free heifers. The 
investigators had trouble getting the 
heifers in calf, however, so only two 
groups were used in the experiment. 
One group of 16 had received vac- 
cine prior to breeding, and another 
group of 14 were non-vaccinates or 
control animals. 


Previous Results With Strain 19 


Now, as to the matter of challeng- 
ing the animals with artificial ex- 
posure. In trials with strain 19, 
made by the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, one group of heif- 
ers was given an exposure dose of 
15 million organisms; the second 
group, 741,000; and a third group, 
370,000. Similar exposure dosages 
were given to non-vaccinated con- 
trol groups. These exposures in the 
strain 19 trials resulted in an infec- 
tion rate in the control groups of 
100 per cent, 88.8 per cent, and 77.7 


consistently lower were classed as 
non-reactors. 


Only Four Animals Failed to React 


Using this basis of grading, three 
of the 16 vaccinated and one of 
the 14 non-vaccinated animals failed 
to become infected as a result of 
their Brucella exposure. 

On the basis of the putcome of 
gestation there were nine normal, 
three premature, and four abortion 
calvings’in the vaccinated group as 
compared to four normal, two pre- 
mature, and six abortion calvings 
in the control group. The results 
of recovery of Brucella abortus frony 
material collected at or near the 
time of calving showed eight posi- 
tive recoveries from the 16 vacci- 
nates and 10 from the 14 non- 
vaccinates. 

In tabulation of the results of at- 
tempted recovery of Brucella abor- 
tus from quarter milk samples, col- 
lected at intervals following calving, 
the test was considered positive if 
Brucella were recovered from either 
of the quarters sampled. Of the 
16 “M” vaccinates, 56.2 per cent had 
normal calvings, while 14 non-vac- 
cinated had 28.5 per cent 
calvings. 

Of the vaccinates, 18.8 per cent 
showed non-reactor agglutinin titers 
following their exposure challenge 
as compared to 7.1 per cent in the 
control group. 

Brucella abortus was recovered 
from milk samples collected follow- 
ing calving in 100 per cent of each 
group. On this basis, only two of 
the 16 vaccinates and one of the 12 
non-vaccinates (the results of two 
heifers omitted, one producing no 
milk and the other having but a 
single test), gave consistently posi- 
tive recoveries in each test. None 
of the beifersin either group showed 
consistently negative tests. 


per cent in the high, intermediate, Dr. T. C. Green of West Virginia, 
= No Br. ab Br. ab. 
Heifers Normal Non-reactors recovered in milk 
gestations Aggit. test at calving after calving 
16—""M" Vac. (9)—56.2% (3) —18.8% (8) —50 0% (16) —100% 
14—-Not Vac (4)—28.5% 7.1% (4)—28. 5% (12)*—100% 


*Two heifers were not included since one failed to lactate and but one milk sample 


could be obtained from the other 
and low exposure doses respectively, 
whereas the strain 19 vaccinated 
group showed infection of 72.7 per 
cent, 22.2 per cent, and 0.0 per cent 
of the heifers under an exposure 
dosage similar to that of the con- 
trols 

In the West Virginia experiment 
the challenge was made with one 
million viable Brucella abortus strain 
organisms per animal. The chal- 
lenge was made approximately nine 
months following mucoid vaccine ad- 
ministration. The majority of the 
heifers were in the latter half of 
the sixth month or early part of 
the seventh month of gestation at 
the time of experimental exposure. 
The heifers were classified as non- 
reactors or reactors on the basis of 
blood agglutination tests, made at 
intervals over a period of 248 days. 
Those showing consistent titers of 
complete agglutination at 1 to 100, 
or higher, dilutions were classed as 
reactors, and those showing titers 


in reporting to the Livestock Sani- 
tary Association, stated: “The re- 
sults obtained by either the aggluti- 
nation tests, the outcome of gesta- 
tion, or the recovery of Brucella 
from material collected at parturi- 
tion, which have been the more 
common methods formerly used to 
determine the value of Brucella vac- 
cine, show a noticeable percentage 
difference between the vaccinated 
and non-vaccihnated groups, the 
trend being consistently in favor of 
the vaccinated heifers. 

“However, if the recovery of Bru- 
cella from the milk in any of the 
series of post parturition milk col- 
lections is considered to indicate 
infection of the animals, then no 
protective value can be attributed 
to the vaccine as used under the 
conditions of this investigation.” 

Dr. Green stated in conclusion: 
“It, therefore, appears that definite 
conclusion as to the possible value 
of ‘M’ vaccine cannot be formu- 
lated from the limited data of the 
present test.” 


COMPLETELY 
GALVANIZED 


HOPPER 4. Overhanging cast 
Runs feed direct to iron apron catches 
No hand scooped, spilled spilled fe grain. 
feed. in feed bowl. 
2. FEED poge manvol, “The Modern Milking 
Eten Hold cow's Parlor end You" will be 
ad over sent, 


—Awkward gutter-jumping milking methods, 
Feed avtomatically. Let cows bring milk to you, 
backs won't ache.) Do 95% of work in 
localized area. No more squatting — stooping. 
Cut chore time and labor to a minimum. Get more 
milk—cleoner milk. Protect milk from irritating 
feed dust ond bor filth. Save costly feed— 
increase profits. Handles oll type milkers. Use 
with either stanchion or loafing barn. We show 
you how fo increase dairy production at 
LOWEST COST. 


LOW-COST FEEDING! 


Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer produces 
more feed per acre. Contains chemically- 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
Sulphur and Magnesium .. . plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


FERTILIZER ¢ 


Don't Miss... 


a single issue of HOARD’S DAIRYMAN in the 
coming months! Our Editors are most enthu- 
siastic about the features planned for coming 
issues. Every day we get letters from folks who 
waited just a little too long to renew and so 
missed a few issues. 

Take advantage of today’s prices and extend 
or renew your subscription NOW! Simply tear 
off the address portion on back cover and mail 
with your check. 


Send Renewal Today to 


FEOARDS QIAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


3 Years — $2.00 5 Years — $3.00 
(Regular Rate $1.00 a Year) 
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3. and rot. Sanitary —casily — } 
Turns ddie wheel, 
D Barn Windows titer Corriers | 
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Form Ventitation Cleoners 

CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
1512 OLIVE ST. CEDAR FALLS, IOWA | 

free-flowing 

6-Plant-Food 

| 


First thing 
to TURN to-.- 


ACTIVE DUETS 


o7s. wer 


DR. NAYLOR’S 
UDDER BALM 
H.W. NAYLOR CO. MORRIS. N.Y. 


Geease. Everything you need in the veterinary line at 


all latest 
effective 


j PENICILLIN 
J STREPTOMYCIN 


ke and “SULFA™ drugs 
= to meet all types of the 


reasonable prices. WRITE for part culars 


ANCHOR SERUM CO of Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


For More 


MILK PROFITS 
and Healthier Herds 


DAIRY 
BARN 


VENTILATOR 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Or you Too! 


Keep the air in your barn clean, dry, and 


at approximately 50° 
cows will be active, 
and produce more milk. 
vides controlled ventilation. 


temperature and your 
eat and drink more 
FAN-PAC pro- 
Elim.snates ex- 


cess moisture and helps prolong the life of 


Id. and eq Eliminates bad 


odors. 


Makes your barn’ a healthier, more 


pleasant place to work. 

FAN-PAC is a motor-driven, thermostatic 
ally controlled 2-speed fan unit in a 
weatherproof housing. Comes complete with 


thermostat, 
and weather shutters. 
Economical to operate 

ous size herds. 


discharge elbow, screen guards 
Easy to install. 
3 models for vari- 
Investigate 


TODAY! 


FREE! seno tovay 
for illustrated folder showing 
how FAN-PAC can help 
you get Grade-A milk and 
enjoy top market prices. 


Amer Machine Mete 

Without obligation, please rush FREE folder 
en FAN-PAC Dairy Barn Ventilators, 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Towa Scate 


County 
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By-Products Feed Our Livestock 


ALBERT H. MASON 


of wheat bran and cottonseed 

meal as livestock feeds find it 
hard to believe that only sixty years 
ago these by-products were thrown 
into rivers because nobody would 
buy them. Tankage, meat scraps, 
and milk by-products, our highly 
regarded animal protein feeds, were 
used very little prior to 1900. At 
that time, corn gluten feed went 
begging for a market at $6.00 per 
ton. Wouldn't it have been nice if a 
few of us could have lived then and 
have known what we do now about 
livestock feeding? 

The birthday of the commercial 
feed industry has been established 
as being sometime during 1895 
Growing pains were severe. Farmers 
made their cows sick by feeding the 
new feeds in quantities that threw 
their rations out of balance. They 
blamed the new feeds for the poor 
results. It was also probable that 
some of the early feed manufacturers 
might have been a little more con- 
cerned with profits than with qual- 
ity of feed. That problem had to 
be taken care of. In 1906 the Food 
and.Drug Act was passed and ani- 
mal feeds became subject to federal 
control when shipped in interstate 
commerce. The commercial feed in- 
dustry began to grow 

In the old days, animal feeds were 
evaluated mostly on the basis of the 
“total digestible nutrients.” This 
was simply a means of expressing 
the total amount of energy contained 
in any given feed or mixture of 
feeds. By 1925, however, investiga- 
tors conceded that quality as well 
as quantity had something to do 
with livestock feeding results. It 
was found that protein was not just 
a simple substance, but a complex 
compound made up of more than 
twenty “building stones” called ami- 
no acids. They also found that the 
common home grown farm feeds, 
many of which contained protein in 
sufficient quantity, often lacked cer- 
tain amino acids which were neces- 
sary for growth, health, and repro- 
duction. These discoveries were a 
boon to the feed industry. Many of 
the by-product feeds contained ami- 
no acids lacking in farm grains, es- 
pecially the cereal grains, and there- 
fore became valuable and in great 
demand, 


Linseed Oil Meal Best Known 


It is interesting to trace the de- 
velopment of some of the common 
by-product feeds that are used as 


Faustee who know the value 


protein supplements to our more 
common feed grains. One of the 
oldest and best known is linseed oil 
meal. Linseed oil meal is made from 
flaxseed and is a by-product of lin- 
seed oil production. In this country, 
linseed oil is generally made by 
squeezing the oil out of the flaxseed 
by what is known as the hydraulic, 
or so-called “old process.” The re- 
maining cake is either ground coarse- 
ly to form nut sized linseed cake or 
is ground finely to form “old 
process” linseed meal. 

Some linseed meal is made by a 
solvent method, often referred to as 
the new method, and oil meal made 
from this method is called new- 
process linseed oil meal. Most farm- 
ers prefer the “old process” meal 
because they believe it to be more 
palatable and have a more beneficial 
laxative effect on livestock. Linseed 
oil meal usually contains at least 34 
per cent protein. However, it con- 
tains less protein than either cotton- 
seed meal or soybean oil meal and 
is more expens. e per unit of pro- 
tein. It does, however, have a can- 
ditioning effect on livestock that the 
other two meals do not possess. As 
late as 1917 over half of the U. S. 
output of linseed oil meal was sold 
in Europe. There is considerable lin- 
seed oil meal made from flax pro- 
duced in Argentina. Oil meal made 
from this flax is lower in protein 
than that made from North Ameri- 
can flax. 


Cottonseed Meal Varies 


Cottonseed meal was made in the 
United States as early as 1885. Early 
in its history it was used mostly for 
fertilizer. It started to become pop- 
ular as a livestock feed around 
about 1905, and during the early 
1940's an average of 1,794,000 tons 
of this meal was being produced 
each year in the United States. It 
is manufactured from the cleaned 
cottonseed in much the same man- 
ner as is linseed oil meal from the 
flaxseed. Cottonseed meal is sold 
either as prime quality or as off 
quality meal. There seems to be 
more variation in its composition 
than is generally realized and the 
guaranteed protein content should 
be watched by the prospective pur- 
chaser. Good quality cottonseed meal 
should contain about 41 per cent 
protein. 

The vegetable oil industry has con- 
tributed several other important 
feeding meals. Peanut oil meal or 
cake has gained in popularity during 
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recent years. This is due to the fact 
that more peanut oil is being pro- 
duced. Peanut oil meal is very rich 
in protein. It is often guaranteed 
to contain 45 per cent protein of a 
very high quality. It is very palat- 
able to all classes of livestock. Its 
one drawback is the fact that it be- 
comes rancid if stored too long in 
warm, moist weather. Coconut oil 
meal is also produced in this coun- 
try in limited amounts. It contains 
less protein than the other oil meals 
and is fed mostly to dairy cattle. 


Soybean Oil Meal Popular 


In the early 1920's, oi] meal made 
from “The Magic Bean" or soybean 
began to become popular in this 
country. Today it is the most popu- 
lar source of vegetable protein manu- 
factured in this country. It is used 
in almost all commercial feeds and 
farmers find it an excellent and eco- 
nomical protein supplement to their 
home grown feeds. Soybean oil meal, 
like linseed oil meal, is commonly 
made by the hydraulic method and 
is often guaranteed to contain at 
least 41 per cent protein. Soybean 
oil meal is said to contain a very 
high quality protein and is therefore 
very desirable for swine and poultry 
feeds. Well over 3,000,000 tons of 
this meal are made in this country 
each year. 


Glutens and Malt Sprouts 


Your attention has been called to 
the fact that corn gluten feed was 
hard to sell at $6.00 per ton when 
it was first introduced in 1896. By 
1900, however, it had found a rather 
promising market in the new dairy 
rations that were put on the mar- 
ket at about that time. Gluten feed 
and gluten meal are by-products of 
the starch and glucose manufactur- 
ing process. It is well to remember 
that there is considerable difference 
between the protein content of these 
two feeds. Gluten feed, which is 
corn gluten meal and corn bran, 
usually contains about 25 per cent 
protein. Corn gluten meal usually 
has more than 40 per cent protein. 
Gluten meal is a very heavy feed 
averaging 80 per cent total digesti- 
ble nutrients. 

Every year thousands of bushels 
of barley are malted in the manu- 
facture of beer. The residue of this 
manufacturing process produces two 
very good by-product feeds—namely 
malt sprouts and dried brewers 
grains. 

There was a time in the gay nine- 
ties when the disposal of these by- 
products actually cost the brewers 
money. They first tried to feed the 
materials themselves by establishing 
feeding lots near the breweries. The 
wet grain residues were fed in 
“slop” form. Later, drying processes 
were developed and a market was 
found for the dried product. Dis- 
tillers and brewers grains as well as 
malt sprouts are popular supple- 
ments in dairy rations. They are 
medium high in protein and are 
often cheaper on a unit basis than 
the various meals. 

The meals which are residues 
from the manufacture of vegetable 
oils, together with the dried products 
obtained from the manufacture of 
liquor and beer, are the by-products 
used chiefly as vegetable protein 
supplements to livestock feeds. They 
do not, however, provide all of the 
amino acids and poultry and swine 
require proteins of animal origin in 
addition to vegetable proteins for 
best results. Animal proteins are 
chiefly by-products of the dairy in- 
dustry, the meat industry, and the 
fish industry. 

95% Tankage Fed 


In 1870 by-products from the pack- 
ing industry were first dried. These 
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dried products were used primarily 
for fertilizer. Most of the animal 
residue, however, was still being 
dumped into rivers or allowed to de- 
compose in the open air. Some small 
amounts were fed raw to hogs and 
chickens. Bone grinders were used 
to convert raw bones with some 
meat on them into chicken feed. The 
poultry industry was first to take 
advantage of this new source of ex- 
cellent protein, and by 1900 dried 
tankage was being used in poultry 
rations in California. A little later 
offal from fish canning plants was 
found to supply a protein product 
equal to tankage. Because it was 
plentiful on the west coast, it soon 
supplanted all other animal protein 
feeds in that area. The other im- 
portant packing house by-product 
that became popular at about the 
same time was bone meal. Today 
more than 95 per cent of the tank- 
age produced by the large packers 
is used for livestock feeding purposes. 

We have discussed a number of 
feeds used essentially as protein 
supplements. There are, however, 
some by-product feeds that are not 
considered as protein feeds. Two of 
the important ones are molasses and 
beet pulp. 


Molasses for Palatability 


Molasses is largely a carbohydrate 
feed. Southern planters were feeding 
it to horses and mules before 1900. 
It does, however, contain B-complex 
vitamins and minerals. Those ele- 
ments, rather than the carbohydrate 
content, were probably responsible 
for the good health and good condi- 
tion noted in connection with ani- 
mals fed this feed in the early days. 
Today molasses can be purchased 
either in the liquid or dried form. It 
is popular because it adds palata- 
bility to almost any feed. It is also 
used extensively in the making of 
grass silage when a fermentative is 
necessary 

Beet pulp is a residue from the 
manufacture of beet sugar. European 
farmers had been feeding wet beet 
pulp to cattle for a great many 
years, but it never became popular 
in the United States until sometime 
after 1902, the year that the first 
dryer was built in Michigan. Today 
almost all of the beet pulp produced 
in this country is dried and sold as 
cattle feed. It is a bulky, palatable 
feed often fed to cows on test in 
amounts not in excess of 12 Ibs. per 
day. When used as a substitute for 
silage or other succulent feeds, it 
can be soaked before feeding. It ab- 
sorbs considerable water. 

There are many other by-product 
feeds that can be used to advantage 
to supplement and substitute for 
home-grown farm feeds. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to understand the 
limitations of these feeds in order to 
use them to best advantage. Price 
is always a consideration in deter- 
mining the advisability of purchas- 
ing this or that by-product feed. 
There is always an opportunity to 
save considerable, if a wise choice 
can be made in selecting the by- 
product feed that is “a buy” at the 
moment. With this thought in mind, 
let us consider briefly some more 
of the by-product feeds that one 
might have occasion to purchase. 

Miscellaneous By-Products 

Hominy feed is a by-product from 
the manufacture of corn meal. It is 
white or yellow, depending upon 
whether it has been made from 
white or yellow corn. It contains 
the corn germ and the hull of the 
corn kernel which has been removed 
in order to make a better looking 
corn meal, It is practically equal to 
corn as a cattle feed and is satis- 
factory as a substitute for a part 
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of the corn in both poultry and 
swine feeds. 

Oat mill feed is a by-product from 
the manufacture of oatmeal. It is 
84 per cent hulls and 16 per cent 
parts of the oat kernel. Since it is 
very high in fiber, it is a better sub- 
stitute for hay than for grains. Fed 
in limited amounts it is said to be 
worth about 30 to 40 per cent as 
much as corn grain. 

Feeding oatmeal is not a by-prod- 
uct feed, but oatmeal of poor qual- 
ity is often sold for feed when it is 
not usable for human consumption. 
Oatmeal is commonly too expensive 
to use except in mixtures for small 
pigs and calves. Some years ago it 
was used quite extensively as a feed 
for baby chicks. 

Wheat bran is a by-product from 
the manufacture of white flour. It 
consists chiefly of the coarse outer 
coating of the wheat kernel. It is 
one of the most popular of the by- 
product feeds. It is very palatable, 
bulky, and has a mild laxative ef- 
fect. It contains more high grade 
phosphorus than most of the com- 
mon feeds. Wheat bran is sold in 
two grades — “Pure Wheat Bran” 
which contains no screenings and 
“Standard Wheat Bran” which does 
contain screenings. Since screenings 
contain weed seeds, the bran with 
screenings is not as palatable and 
there is some danger of introducing 
weeds on the farm. Wheat bran av- 
erages 16.9 per cent protein of a 
very high quality. It supplies 67.2 
per cent digestible nutrients, and is, 
all things considered, one ef the fin- 
est by-product feeds for all classes 
of livestock. 


By-products of Wheat 


Middlings are also a by-product 
from the manufacture of flour. 
“Standard middlings” are the by- 
product from spring wheat and con- 
tain fine particles of germ and bran. 
A similar by-product from winter 
wheat is called “red shorts.” These 
two feeds have about the same feed- 
ing value. “Wheat red dog” consists 
chiefly of one of the outer layers of 
the wheat kernel, together with 
small quantities of flour and bran. 
“Wheat flour middlings” is a prod- 
uct made from combining standard 
middlings and red dog. Standard 
wheat middiings and wheat shorts 
can be used to form up to one-third 
of the concentrate ration of dairy 
cows. They are among the most 
popular feeds for swine and are very 
common and desirable ingredients in 
most poultry mashes. 

“Rye feeds” make up all of the 
by-products from the manufacture 
of rye flour. This feed is consider- 
ably less palatable than wheat bran 
and middlings, but can be satisfac- 
torily used as a partial substitute 
for the wheat products in rations for 
cattle, sheep and swine. 

There are numerous other by- 
products used for animal feeds, but 
most of them are important only in 
the vicinity in which they are pro- 
duced. Bakery wastes, garbage, fruit 
and vegetable wastes are really not 
by-products in the strictest sense, 
but are important sources of animal 
feed in the vicinities in which they 
are found in abundance. 

By-product feeds have a tremen- 
dous influence on the production 
ability of American herds and_flocks. 
They will continue to aid the “pro- 
tein hunger” problem so evident on 
many farms. It would really be dif- 
ficult for us to get along without 
these feeds and we could well use a 
larger supply—yet only 50 years ago 
they were being wasted and 
stroyed. 
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UNI-MATIC 


GETS MORE WORK DONE every HOUR 


Team up Minneapolis-Moline’s Uni-Matic Power with your MM 
R, Z, U or G Visionlined tractor and get more work done every hour 


at lower costs per acre! No longer is it necessary to waste time by Above: Control lever 

within easy teach from 
stopping to raise, lower or adjust height of cut or depth of pene- tractor seat affords o wide 
tration on your tractor-mounted or pull-behind implements. Pos- 
ments. 


itive single lever control of implements is now easier than ever! 


With Uni-Matic Power you save time and trouble, reduce fa- 

tigue and are equipped to do a more thorough, more uniform job in Lond 
the field. By simply pushing the Uni-Matic control lever forward, = - : power for lowering and 
the implement moves into the pre-selected position automatically 
and holds firmly in position. Lever then returns to neutral posi- 
tion, ready for next operation. Movement of implements is smooth positively pre- 
and uniform. MM’s exclusive lockout feature separates the single, 
double-acting jack from the entire system except when jack is ing. 

operating . . . eliminates damage from shock loads . . . positively 
prevents implement from dropping or lowering accidentally. 
Plenty of smooth power is assured by an eight gallon per minute 


hydraulic pump. 


For pull-behind implements equipped with a spring release 
hitch, break-away couplings separate and automatically seal so : > 
that no oil is lost, no damage is done if an obstruction is hit. Slid- x > PAS 
ing-collar coupling attaches in seconds . . . seals positively. 


As a progressive farmer you are looking for, and getting more 
for your farm machinery dollar than ever before! And you can 
expect still more, and get more, quality engineered features, econom- 
ical operation, and dependable performance when you get MM. 


See Your Friendly MM Deoler 


Quality Control IN MM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 
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PENICILLIN 


Judged by effective results in several million cases of 
mastitis*—judged by the thousands of dairymen who keep it 
continuously on hand—SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 
VETERINARY is truly today’s No. 1 choice for treating 
mastitis! 
Squibb Penicillin Ointment disperses thoroughly throughout 
a treated quarter. It fights mastitis organisms for from 48 to 72 
hours. It’s stable, non-toxic, non-irritating. It’s a.clear oint- 
ment—won’t discolor milk. It’s so easy to use—treatment is a 
matter of seconds. 
Ask your druggist for SQUIBB Penicillin Ointment. Write for 
mastitis folder. E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, Dept. H-1A, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

* Due to Strep 
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YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 
Gor the 2144 Annual Hoardi Dairyman Cou Judging Contest 


Twelve Cash Prizes in Each Division 
$50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-$6-$5- $4-$3-$2-$1 


Use this blank for single or family entries. Colleges, High Schools 


and 4-H Clubs write for Group Entry Blanks. Special Group Prizes. 
All entries in groups or families are also eligible for individual 
prizes. Do not send dupiicate entries. 


Senior Division — Open to all 18 years or over. 
Junior Division — Open to those under 18 on March 17, 1951. 


Three Family Cash Prizes — $25-$20-$15 


To families with all members over 10 years entered — attaining 
highest average score. Family must include 3 or more members. 


To qualify for cash prizes, the entry blank, with your complete 
placings on all five classes, must be mailed to Contest Department, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, on or before March 
17, 1951. Keep a copy of your placings — no entries returned. 

Individual entrants must sign name and address at the bottom. 
Those entrants under 18 years please state age. 

The contest is open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman em- 
ployees and members of their families. 
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PREVENTING SCOURS IN CALVES 


tively practiced when the events that 
lead to it are more fully appreciat- 
ed. Essentially we are dealing with 
two opposing factors. The first one 
is the calf, or more specifically its 
resistive bodies, the functions of 
which are to protect the calf from 
unfavorable influences The unfa- 
vorable influences are known as the 
causes and predisposing causes of 
disease and disorder, reference to 
which has already been made 
The dairyman then is concerned 
with development of strong, vigor- 
ous calves through good feeding and 
eare, and by eliminating or holding 
in check the that desire to 
destroy the calf. With this in mind, 
let us discuss briefly some of the 
more important items that tend to 
keep a calf healthy. 
Feed Expectant Mothers Well 


It has been observed that the nu- 
trition of the dam during the gesta- 
tion period has definite influence 
upon the welfare of the calf at 
birth. It is true that the de- 
velopment of the unborn calf is ac- 
complished at the expense of the 
dam when there is a marked defi- 
ciency of the diet. Such conditions 
undoubtedly are rare, but they do 
exist, particularly following long pe- 
riods of drought or where cows have 
little or no green, leafy 
roughage or pasture 

A shortage of iodine in the dam's 
diet, for example, disturbs the nor- 
mal function of the thyroid gland 
and produces defects in the calf, in- 
cluding marked retarding of physical 
and mental development Another 
example of a dietary deficiency that 
influences the welfare of the calf is 
prolonged feeding of roughages and 
concentrates that are devoid of car- 
otene. Such deficiencies produce 
some detrimental tissue changes in 
the cow, and abortions and weak 
calves at birth have been observed 
Cows so fed produce colostrum and 
milk containing little or no carotene 
or vitamin A. A generous supply of 
vitamin A is essential for young 
calves. It is supplied by the colos- 
trum or through the use of vitamin 
concentrates 


forces 


also 


access to 


Intra-Uterine Infection 


Another important condition af- 
fecting the calf before it is dropped 
and having a direct bearing upon 
its health after birth is a disease 
condition in the gravid uterus called 
pre-natal infection. The condition is 
also termed intra-uterine infection, 
and when present, it usually results 
in calves that are weak or sick at 
birth; occasionally one is born with 
an inflammation of the navel. In 
herds where the birth of such calves 
is frequent, losses among the new- 
born is heavy, for the raising of 
these calves is difficult. This condi- 
tion is often present in herds where 
sterility and breeding diseases are 
prevalent. The dams often have re- 
tained placentas and septic metritis. 
The calves themselves are frequently 
covered at birth with yellow feces 
arising from fetal diarrhea 


Good Care and Good Growth 

Much of the calf's success during 
the early period will depend upon 
the feed and care it receives. The 
young calf has relatively few re- 
sistive powers, hence extra good care 
is required at this critical stage. 
For the safety and protection of 
the mother and the calf, a roomy, 
clean, well bedded box stall should 
be provided at freshening. 


A protected outside individual pad- 
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dock is also recommended when 
weather conditions are suitable. A 
tree or group of trees, or an inex- 
pensive lean-to may serve the pur- 
pose as well as a more pretentious 
shelter. If the hind parts and the 
udder are not clean, it isn't a waste 
of effort to first wash the parts with 
soap and water and then dry with a 
towel or other suitable material be- 
fore calving. 

It is good routine practice to swab 
the navel of the newborn calf with 
tincture of iodine or some other 
suitable antiseptic. The practice 
may prevent a serious case of navel 
infection at some future time. 


Is Colostrum Milk Necessary? 


Is it necessary that the calf re- 
ceive the dam's first milk? It may 
not be necessary where calves are 
dropped and raised under practically 
ideal conditions, but it is neverthe- 
less a highly recommended practice. 
Colostrum is very rich in globulins 
(proteins) and antibodies or disease 
resisting bodies, and variable 
amounts of vitamin A depending up- 
on the dam's diet. In some species 
these protective bodies are trans- 
mitted from the mother to the 
young through the placenta before 
birth. This does not occur in bo- 
vines, and if colostrum is withheld, 
the newborn calf is practically un- 
protected 

Early administration of protective 
serums and vitamin concentrates are 
often indicated as substitutes or for 
the purpose of providing additional 
protection. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that colostrum, particularly 
colostrum from well-fed cows, is the 
most natural and practical means of 
providing valuable resistance to the 
newborn calf. As the calf grows 
older, its resistive mechanisms are 
increased. When necessary or ad- 
visable these are often fortified with 
vaccines, bacterin, or serums for 
specific conditions. 


Feed the Calf Well 


powers are also en- 
hanced through good feeding after 
the first few days (colostrum peri- 
od) by supplying sufficient quanti- 
ties of nutrients, vitamins, and min- 
erals. Since the text of this article 
deals largely with the causes and 
prevention of scours in calves, a 
lengthy discussion on feeding will 
not be attempted 

If calves are pail-fed, fewer di- 
gestive upsets may be expected if 
the pail is held about two feet off 
the floor so the calf's neck is partly 
stretched forward instead of down- 
ward while drinking. Nipple pails 
are very satisfactory and preferred 
by many calf feeders. If milk or 
skimmilk from outside farms is 
used, it should be first properly pas- 


Resistive 


“... And I thought maybe one of her 
stomachs might be actin’ up again.” 
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teurized. Utensils should always be 
thoroughly washed and _ sterilized. 
Feed mangers and drinking cups 
should be kept clean. Grain allowed 
to accumulate often becomes wet 
and fermentation takes place. The 
calves usually refuse to eat spoiled 
or partially spoiled food, but if they 
do a digestive upset and scouring 
may follow. 


May Need Harmless Bacteria 


More evidence is accumulating that 
calves raised in separate pens or 
away from older animals are defi- 
cient in so-called harmiles; bacteria 
that aid in preparing the contents 
of the rumen (first stomach) for 
digestion. Experiments show that 
such calves do not grow as well or 
appear as thrifty as those that have 
been inoculated. A practical way 
of providing such bacteria is by ob- 
taining a cud from a healthy adult 
and transferring it to the calf that 
is ready to handle roughage and 
concentrates which usually is from 
3 to 6 weeks of age. Calves raised 
on nurse cows are generally well 
supplied with the bacteria. 

Overfeeding should be avoided al- 
ways. If too much milk or skimmilk 
has been fed, reduce by at least one- 
half or eliminate the milk from the 
diet for a feed or two and then take 
a few days to bring the calf up to 
full feed. Medication may or may 
not be necessary. 

In controlling scours, suitable 
housing is as important as proper 
feeding and sanitation, Besides a 
dry comfortable bed, the barn must 
be free of drafts and excess mois- 
ture. Cold, damp, poorly ventilated 
barns foment colds and other res- 
piratory infections. These in turn 
induce scouring. Fresh air, sun- 
shine, and moderate exercise are ex- 
cellent aids to robust health. Pro- 
vision for controlling flies should not 
be neglected. Flies not only carry 
infection, but in larger numbers 
they irritate the calves to such an 
extent that much of the energy in- 
tended for building muscle and bone 
is used in fighting flies. 

Summary 

The job of raising calves is one 
of the most important on the dairy 
farm. If a calf is worth raising, it 
is worth raising well. Selection, 
good care and feeding, and prompt 
treatment of the sick will result in 
a lowered mortality, fewer  set- 
backs, and more economical growth. 
When disease sets in and digestive 
disturbances occur, reduce the feed, 
make the calf comfortable, isolate 
if possible, and obtain professional 
council. If treatment is indicated, 
follow the advice of your veteri- 
narian. The case may be simple or 
it may be complicated. Proper treat- 
ment cannot be instituted intelli- 
gently without a careful diagnosis. 
A correct diagnosis is often the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
Your veterinarian is best qualified to 
advise both on prevention and treat- 
ment. Scouring may be a simple 
symptom or it may be a signal warn- 
ing of an impending serious infec- 
tion. The high mortality reported by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture can be substantially re- 
duced if all of us concerned become 
a little more alert to the problem of 
raising healthy, economical replace- 
ments. 


Those who try to fleece others are 
often shorn themselves. 
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Reproductive Organs of a Cow 


ing has brought with it many 

comparatively new terms and 
names. For those who are not fa- 
miliar with the reproductive organs 
of a cow, or who are not certain 
what terms best describe various 
parts of the organs, we present be- 
low a brief summary, taken from a 
University of Nebraska publication 
prepared under the authorship of C. 
W. Nibler, extension dairyman: 

The diagram of the reproductive 
organs shows the different parts and 
their relative position in a non-preg- 
nant cow. For clarification the fol- 
lowing explanation as to the func- 
tions of the parts is offered: 

Vulva—The external opening of 
the reproductive tract. 

Clitoeris—The female sensory and 
erectile organ. 

Vestibule and Vagina—These two 
are generally considered only as the 
vagina. An imaginary line separates 
them, which is the rudiments of a 
sphincter muscle. The length of the 
vagina and vestibule varies with the 
size and age of the animal. How- 
ever, the total length is generally 
12 to 16 inches. 

In natural mating, semen is de- 
posited in the upper end of the va- 
gina at the entrance to the cervix. 

Ocrvix—The opening into the body 
of the uterus. In the normal cow 
the cervix opens slightly during heat 
so that the inseminating tube can 
be passed through into the uterus. 


Tie growth of artificial breed- 


Reproductive organs of a cow, showing cut- 
awey view of the vagina and vestibule. 


Between heat periods the opening of 
the cervix contracts, and if preg- 
nancy follows breeding, it becomes 
sealed by a gelatinous plug. 

Uterine Horns—The uterus con- 
sists of its body and the right and 
left uterine horns. The internal sur- 
faces are supplied with glands which 
produce a fluid secretion. Through 
this the sperm travels to the egg or 
ova. After fertilization of the egg 
the fetus (unborn calf) develops 
within some part of the uterus. By 
cotyledons, the fetal membranes 
(placenta) are attached to the uterus. 
This attachment provides nourish- 
ment from the cow for the develop- 
ing young. 

Fallopian Tube— There are two 
Fallopian tubes, also called oviducts, 
through which the egg passes from 
the ovaries to the uterine horns. 
The ends nearest the ovaries are 
funnel shaped and, at the time of 
ovulation, surround the ovaries. Gen- 
erally the sperm reaches the egg 
and unites with it in the Fallopian 
tube. The fertilized egg then passes 
into the uterus. 

Ovary—Two ovaries are connected 
to the back of the female inside the 
main body cavity. Normally every 
19 to 21 days the follicle, which de- 
velops within the ovary, erupts and 
the egg drops into the funnel-shaped 
opening of the Fallopian tube. Dur- 
ing pregnancy, a corpus luteum de- 
velops in place of the follicle in the 
ovary and prevents occurrence 
heat. 


Wheat Germ Oil No Cure 

for Sterility 

A study was made of the effect 
of feeding wheat germ oil to dairy 
cows that apparently were partially 
sterile. The oil was fed according to 
the manufacturer’s ins:cuctions for 
90 days, but the treated cows had no 
better conception record than similar 
cows which did not receive the oil. 

Two lots were made of 32 cows 
whose records indicated they were 
“slow breeders.” Wheat germ oil 
was fed to one lot. Of the 16 cows 
receiving the oil, 7 conceived within 
the 90 days, 2 conceived within an 
additional 60 days, and the other 7 
cows were sold after failure to get 
with calf. Twelve of the control let 
conceived during the 90-day experi- 
mental period; the other 4 were sold 
as non-breeders. The 32 cows were 
bred an average of 4 times. 

It is believed that the conceptions 
which occurred in both lots were 
due to natural recovery and cannot 
be credited to the treatment with 
wheat germ oil.—Agricultural Re- 
search in Texas, 1947-49, 
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Get a 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Milk Cooler 


You'll find that a Frigidaire Milk 
Cooler helps you get the most 
money for your milk. It cools your 
milk to below 50°F. in one hour, and 
maintains a temperature under 40°F. 
after the initial cooling period. Elimi- 
’ mates rejections, helps you collect 
the bonuses which have often been 
paid for low-bacteria-count milk. 
You'll also find that a Frigidaire 
Milk Cooler helps you keep most of 
your milk profits. It's surprisingly low 
in initial cost. What's more, it costs 
extremely little to operate. Made for 


years of heavy duty. Every Frigidaire 
Cooler has . 


* Long-life, rust-resisting steel exterior. 

+ 100% watertight inner shell. 

* Thick insulation — won't ret, sag, 
deteriorate 


* Protective bumper edge. 
* Floor-grid protects bottom of cabinet. 
* Removable overflow pipe for easy 
cleaning. 
5-Yeer Warranty on famous Frigidaire 
Meter-Miser that powers coil-and- 
rack type models. It’s the simplest 
refrigerating mechanism ever built. 
14 Frigidaire Models —7 coil-and-rack 
type, and 7 drop-in type cabinets, 3 to 
12 can capacities. For details see your 
Frigidaire Dealer, or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dnyton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


America’s No. | Line of Refrigeration 
and Air Conditoning Products 


FASTER, CLEANER MILKING | 


CO-OP UNIVERSAL’s 


The “Calf-Nose” is the only inflation that vir- 
tually duplicates the gentle, natural, stimulating 
sucking and massaging action of the calf. 
That's why the cow “lets down” more quickly, 
milks provably faster and generally requires 


DUPLICATES 
THE CALF’S TONGUE. 


| (Above) Treat lies in “Calf-Nose™ 
Inflation as in calf's mouth ‘be- 

. cause of patented off-center open- 

ing. Alvernacing pressure applied 

after gentle vacuum massages teat 

calf’s tongue as calf swallows 
— thus stimulates milk flow, 


no stripping when the CO-OP UNIVERSAL 
has finished the job. And the “Calf-Nose” 
is UNIVERSAL’s — exclusively! 


FREE! A new booklee “What 
Type of Milking Machine Should 
I Get.” Describes all styles of 
milkers — tells why and when to 
get each. Send for it Today! 


Remember, UNIVERSAL Understands Cows 


UNIVERSAL MILKING 


MACHINE DIVISION 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVES INC. 
227 Eest Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn, 


Branches: Wavkesha, Wis.—-Syracuse, N. Y. 


KILL POWER FAILURES 


With TOUR OWN TRACTOR 


day for compicte details. 


WINPOWER MFG. C 


NEWTON we 


CALLING ALL JUDGES 


Here's your chance to compare your 
judging ability with that of other reeé- 
ers from all over the world. The Ayr 
shire class will be found on page @ 
and there are three more interesting 
classes to follow. 
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Compoct working creas are lifesavers. This laundry room features a twin-bow! laundry 
trey end automatic woter heater. in building or deling homes, 


Carefully Plan 


plan for plumbing. The loundry 


The boiler in this basement | 
tub hes storage 


it 


domestic water ond creates no muss. 
was worked out before installation. 


Kitchens and Laundries 


A well planned kitchen takes the drudgery out of cooking. Core- 


T TAKES a heap of living to make a house a 

home, according to Edgar Guest, and it takes 
a heap of planning to make a kitchen and 
laundry room sound parts of that home. 

Taking the kitchen first, let’s see what it 
should be and do. A well planned kitchen should 
be: 

1. Efficient. 

2. Beautiful. 

3. Easy to maintain and clean. 

A well planned kitchen should: 

1. Save time and steps before, during, and 
after mealtimes. 

2. Have modern equipment. 

3. “Clean” easily. 

You can have all these things if you sit down 
and work out a sensible arrangement of equip- 
ment; then buy equipment that is made by rep- 
utable manufacturers 

An efficient kitchen consists of three areas of 
ctivity (1) receiving and storing food; (2) 
preparation and cleaning; (3) cooking and serv- 
ing. The ideal layout places the storage area 
close to the door where deliveries are made. 
Adjacent are the sink and counter area ready to 
perform their duties in preparation. 


Proper Arrangement Reduces Steps 

The range and a counter table for garnishing 
or serving are logically placed close to the din- 
ing room door. Such a simple arrangement not 
only means time saved, but energy conserved as 
well. In 1916 the average housewife walked al- 
most half a city block, 105 steps, to make an ap- 
ple pie. Today in a well-planned kitchen she can 
finish the pie and not walk more than the dis- 
tance to the front coor, about 22 steps. 

In preparing an entire meal, the housewife in 
an old-fashioned kitchen walked from 300 to 500 
steps, while a meal can be prepared now by 
walking about 50 steps. Steps saved mean more 
time for other things. 

The kitchen sink is the axis around which all 
work moves because water is needed for pre- 
paring food, dishwashing, and cooking. The sink 


center, therefore, needs a central location be- 
tween the stove and mixing centers. 

Double sinks are slightly more expensive than 
single sinks but are far more convenient. Un- 
less you have an extremely small kitchen, a dou- 
ble-bow] sink is recommended. Some double-bow] 
sinks have one deep bow! and one shallow one. 
Others have tops that slide from one side of the 
sink to the other as needed, to give an additional 
flat working surface and help keep your kitchen 
looking neat. 

Don't leave the triangular sink strainer full 
after meals. Vegetable juices often contain acids 
which will stain the enameled sink surface. 
Empty the strainer and clean it as soon as you 
have finished using it. 


Plan for Other Appliances 


If you plan to add an electric garbage disposer 
and dishwasher in the future, you will save 
money by having the necessary wiring and 
plumbing built in in advance. 

The sink should be placed under a large win- 
dow for adequate light. It also helps mothers 
keep an eye on small children playing in the 
back yard. Don't neglect artificial lighting above 
the sink either—you'll be washing dishes after 
dark throughout the winter. 

When buying steel kitchen cabinets, look for 
the seal of the Steel Kitchen Cabinet Institute. 
This seal means the cabinet has been thoroughly 
tested by a private laboratory not connected 
with any single manufacturer and that the 
cabinet has successfully passed all 21 laboratory 
tests, conforming to definite standards of quality. 
These standards include certain gauge, construc- 
tion, rigidity, and performance requirements, as 
well as 10 finish tests. 

Cabinet body, welding, doors and drawers, ex- 
posed surfaces — all are subject to rigid tests 
designed to give buyers positive assurance that 
steel kitchen cabinets will provide dependable 
service for years to come. 

Kitchens may be L-shape, U-shape, corridor 
type, or even placed along one wall. A U-shape 


ful planning reduces steps from 500 to 50 in preparing one meal. 


kitchen may be the best type for a large family, 
whereas a smaller family might have greater 
convenience in an L-shape arrangement 

Studies show that the average homemaker 
walks more than 3,000 miles every year doing 
housework, washes 26,270 dishes, And, for the 
course of her life, spends 9*2 years cooking more 
than 57,000 meals for a family of four 

For these reasons, a convenient kitchen should 
take a high priority in home improvement plans. 


The Laundry or Utility Room 


The laundry room, or utility room, or laundry- 
utility room, however you want to call it, re- 
quires four work centers — preparation, where 
you sort the clothes and remove the stains; 
washing; drying; and ironing. 

Arrange the sorting table, washer, dryer, and 
possibly the water heater along one of the nar- 
row walls. Opposite these have the ironer and 


Use Water Required 


Bathtub (adult) ........ 7 to 10 gallons 
Bathtub (baby) 3 gallons 
Shower 7 gallons 
Shower needle (multiple spray) 24 gallons 
Dishwashing (per person per meal) '» gallon 
Laundry: 
Standard washer — 6 sheet machine 14 gallons 
Standard washer — 8 sheet machine 16 gallons 
Each hot rinse 8 gallons 
Automatic washer (each load) 15 gallons 
Miscellaneous cleaning (per day) ) gallons 
Personal tollets (per person per day) 2 gallons 
The temperatures in the following chart have been 
carefully checked and are considered appropriate for 
these tasks: 
Use Temperatures (deg. F) 
Dishwashing: 
Automatic 140—-160 
Hand washing 110—115 
Household Cleaning 140—160 
Bath . = %—115 
Laundry 
Woolens 90—105 
Cottons 
Fast colors - 120—160 
Others 105—120 
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After: Steel cabinets holding supplies and new single-bowi 
sink with flanking counter space add beauty to kitchen. 


by William W. Brooks 


base cabinets, which may be backed up by a 
snack bar to divide the kitchen from the laundry. 

Have open shelves, or cabinets to match those 
in the kitchen, above the ironer, to readily ac- 
commodate finished clothes. Near the ironer have 
the ironing board which folds into the wall or 
slides into a slot out of the way. 

Automatic washing machines for clothes and 
dishes call for a lot of hot water, so make sure 
your automatic water heater is adequately sized. 

Different homes, of course, use varying amounts 
of hot water. The accompanying table gives what 
are considered average figures. 

There are gas-fired water heaters, oil-fired 
water heaters, and electric water heaters. Gas- 
fired water heaters are in most common use. 

Laundry tubs are also utility room items which 
should not be overlooked. Washing machines 
will do all the light work satisfactorily, but any 
heavy washing will go better in a laundry tub. 
New models have built-in washboards, swinging 
spouts, and rounded corners for easy cleaning. 
One manufacturer, for example, offers twin-bowl 
laundry tubs in two sizes, 36 x 25 inches and 42 x 
25 inches, with both basins 12 inches deep, and 
a single bow! tub measuring 22 inches wide, 12 
inches deep, and 25 inches from front to back. 

Short pipe runs from the automatic water 
heater to the kitchen and laundry room are good 
economy. Long pipe runs mean that more fuel 
is used up to supply more hot water. Both fuel 
and hot water are thus wasted. 

If the domestic water is heated indirectly, that 
is, by the same boiler that heats the home, you 
don't have to worry about buying a separate 
water heater. Pipe runs from the indirect water 
heater should, however, be as short as possible. 

One final word: look over the latest in kitchen 
sinks, steel cabinets, laundry tubs, and automatic 
water heaters at your plumber’s store. He not 
only carries the latest lines available for home 
use, but will have helpful literature and tips of 
his own to reduce your building or remodeling 
costs. THE END. 
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Sprcing up the khan end geting mare room for storege con be done This new sink is blue 
hes undersink space for supplies. Colored sinks liven up kitchens. Populer colors are bive, green, and yellow. 


heart of the kitchen. This arrangement features o twin-bow! sink and adjoining counter space with o 
the far end. Don't put hot pans on the sink's enameled surface or it will damage the lustrous finish. 
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Before: Kitchen shows antiquated sink with its tiny drain- 
board and its outmoded lines. It also locks cabinet space. - 
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2144. There's nothing fitted bolero te finsh this 
seoren ond herald the nent 


2108. Geing Sevth, sewing early? 


© smert print dress with on attractive, 
Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 18, 5% 39-in 
Then you will wont this copped sleeve shirtwoist with slim- 


ming bends of eyelet trim. Sizes 12-20, 36-42. Size 18, 3% 5% yes. trim. 

2113 The squere-cet end collered neckline forms the foce!l point of this doy or date dress. 
Fitted bedice, grocefully gored shirt, Sizes 10-20. Size 16, 3% yes. 39-in. fabric 

2007. The scolleped colet end matching bog moke any outfit lovelier, more complete. One size, 
odaptoble heodsire “% yd. 

2080. Either wey you moke it, doughter will lowe the pert styling of this dust ruffled dress 
Sines 2-10. Size 4, 1% yee. % ye. contrast, 1%) yas. rvifling 

3053. Geed sews! An extra smart soft showldered shirtwoist thet is simple for even a 


enough 
36-40. Size 16, 2% 35-in. fabric 
your Woist sires 24-34. Size 28, with fake pocket 
feps. vee with soddle stitched side pockets, 2% 35-in. fabric 

27149. Sew early for Easter and stort by moking this edorable outfit for dowghter. Sizes 6 mos., 

1 2. 3, 4 Siew 2 cope, 1% yes. dress, 1% yes. Ve yd. 27-in. controst. 
2850. Wf you like slim, tim lines for werk, you will really enjoy this princess style frock 
softened by scallops. Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 16, 4% 2% yes. binding 


it's im sizes 10-20 


beginning sewer te moke! 
3506. Two shirts to 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 20 cents for each pattern te Pattern Department, Hoard’s 
non, Fert Athinsen, Wis 

Alse send 20 conte for our new Spring-Summer Fashion Book. 
the newest in foshien 


You'll like it for it will bring you 
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Clean Clothes Give 
Confidence 


Few things contribute so much to 
self-confidence and poise as knowing 
that our clothes are all right. This is 
more than a matter of being fashion- 
right. If hems are even and not 
ripped, all buttons snug, and every- 
thing spotless, we can feel well turned 
cut in a costume that’s three or four 
years old. 

So if you must buy new school 
clothes this year, choose them with 
an eye for washability — yes, even 
woolens. And that means more than 
sweaters. The matching wool skirts 
which we all love can be washed as 
easily as the sweaters. Just swish 
them in lukewarm thick suds. Re- 
member, no rubbing — that’s what 
mats wool and makes it harsh. Be 
sure you use lukewarm water for the 
three rinses, too, for cold water will 
shrink wool just as much as hot water 
will — the delicate fibres literally 
shrink away from extremes in tem- 
perature, just as we do! 

You know of course about squeez- 
ing, instead of wringing, to remove 
water; and the familiar trick of blot- 
ting up excess moisture with a bath 
towel is a wise procedure. Use a me- 
dium iron, and a pressing cloth to pre- 
vent a shine. And hang up to finish 
the last bit of drying. You know, one 
is not supposed to iron wool bone-dry 

letting the last tiny bit of mois- 
ture evaporate gives that professional 
soft finish, prevents stiffness. 


Corduroy a Practical Fabric 

Corduroy is a fabric which washes 
beautifully with care. Don't wait too 
long to wash dark colored garments. 
Brush well before laundering. And do 
be sure to wash separately — not only 
because the color may run just a lit- 
tle, but because lint clings to cordu- 
roy, and is very difficult to get off if 
it has dried on through laundering. 
Be sure to empty pockets—a piece of 
cleansing tissue forgotten in a pock- 
et can spoil all your efforts. Be- 
cause this fabric is bulky, you'll prob- 
ebly need to wash it in a second fresh 
suds for best results. Use the same 
lukewarm, towel, and shade drying 
treatment you give wool. Corduroy 
needs a bit of brushing while it dries, 
to bring up its velvety nap. Do be 
sure, with either corduroy or wool, to 
hang garments in such a way that 
they are well spread out with no 
creases or folds, for this may defeat” 
all your care about temperature and 
make streaks where the water has 
run down. You'll find a light smooth- 
ing over with an iron on the wrong 
side and a final brushing is all the 
finishing treatment corduroy needs.— 
Cleanliness Training. 


Uneven Cakes 

If your cakes come out of the 
oven higher on one side than the 
other, check the oven grate, the pan, 
or the temperature of the oven. 

Miss Frances Cook, foods and nu- 
trition specialist, University of Tli- 
nois College of Agriculture, says any 
one of the following may cause un- 
even cakes: The oven grate may 
not be level, the pan may be warped, 
the batter may have been spread un- 
evenly in the pan, the oven tempera- 
ture may have been uneven, or the 
pan may have been too near the 
edge of the oven. 


HANDY HINT.. 
PEEL ONIONS WITHOUT CRYING 


When peeling or grating onions, I 
always hold an unburned match be- 
tween my teeth. I never have to 
cry when I do this. 

Wisconsin. Mrs. E. J. MEYER. 
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There are several sizes of these decora- 
tive hearts, each motif is separate, and 
there are 74 motifs in the magig “‘malti- 
color,”’ dye-fast transfer. They need no em- 
broiderine! Just iron them off onto blouses, 
handkerchiefs, ribbon Ascot scarves, pastel 
organdie hostess aprons; onte Valentine's 
Day cift sachets, lingerie cases, fine pastel 
linen or cotton dresser scarves and vanity 
sets. 

Send for the Multi-Color Heart 
Design Transfers (Pattern No. 142) to Pat- 
tern Department, Heard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis 


Sew and Save 


Just off the press, the 


Fashion book 


for Spring and Summer 


beautifully illustrated, brings 
you the newest in fashion, and 
presents it in practical pattern 
designs, easy to moke, delight- 
ful to wear. 


A wonderful book with over 
135 pattern designs for all 
ages and occasions to help you 
plan complete wardrobes for 
Spring and Summer. Price just 
20 cents. Send for your copy to 
Pattern Department, Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Kettle § 


by Marian Pike 


Rich, savory soups steaming in the kettle 
whet the appetites of the whole family 
and provide them with good nutrition, too. 


your house, you know how easy a soup meal 

is for the cook and how good it is for the 
family from the standpoint of nutrition as well 
as plain good eating. 

Soups fall generally into two classifications, 
those which are highly flavored and very liquid 
which are used at the first of a meal to stimu- 
late appetite, and those which are thick, rich 
meals in themselves. Since soup meat and bones 
are relatively expensive and fuel costs must be 
counted, most of us no longer go through the 
tedious process of making our own stock, but 
are content with the excellent commercial bou- 
illon cubes and canned consomme and bouillon. 
When we make soup, we usually make the easier 
to prepare meal-type soups instead of the deli- 
cate, clear appetizers. We use cream soups often 
because they are an easy way to add that im- 
portant milk to our diets. 

More and more families nowadays are using 
soups winter and summer. On hot days a small 
serving of tasty hot soup is very appealing with 
cold salads and cold cuts. On cold days when 
appetites are really awakened, no food in the 
world is more cheering than a steaming bow! of 
soup 

Below are 
them will be old familiars to you. 


[: A well filled soup kettle is a tradition at 


listed six soup recipes. Some of 
The almond 


ALMOND CREAM SOUP 
(Different, but good) 


Melt 3 tablespoons butter in saucepan 
Add: 
1 cup finely diced celery 
4, cup finely diced onion, 
Cook over low heat until tender, 
Blend in: 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 teaspoons salt* 
teaspoon pepper 
teasp di 
Stir in: 
4 cups milk. 
Cook over low heat until smooth and thickened. 
Add: 
2 chicken bouillon cubes. 
Stir until cubes are dissolved. 
Fold in: 
', cup blanched, chopped almonds. 
* (If salted, toasted almonds are used, use only 
one teaspoon salt.) 
Turn into hot soup bowls and sprinkle with 
slivered, toasted almonds, 
Serves 6. 


CRABMEAT BISQUE SOUP 
(Easy, quick, unusual) 


Mix together in top of double boiler: 
1 10', or 11 oz. can cream of mushroom soup 
1 10', or 11 oz. can cream of asparagus soup 
1 104, or 11 oz. can cream of tomato soup 
1 6', or 7 oz. can drained crab meat 
1', cups light cream. 

Season to taste. 

Heat thoroughly over simmering water. 

Serves 4 to 6. 


Almond cream soup may be new to your family but it is deserving of a trial, 


cream soup, which is pictured above (through 
courtesy of the National Dairy Council), is de- 
serving of a place in your roster of old favorites. 
Its delicate nutty flavor is pleasing. With a crisp 
relish plate, slices of toasted French bread which 
has been sprinkled with grated cheese and broiled 
until the cheese melts, and with cookies and 
sauce for dessert, this soup makes a meal the 
family will thoroughly enjoy. 

The crabmeat bisque is really a party dish. 
Richer and thicker than a true soup, it is a meal 
in itself and needs little else with it. It is fairly 
expensive, but it is really of an exotic flavor 
with the delicate combinations of the various 
soups and the crabmeat. Don’t be afraid to try 
it. Even the men like it at our house. 

I had been making cream of tomato soup as 
delicately as I could for years, straining it 
painstakingly, and my family had not been par- 
ticularly impressed. Then once when I was in 
a hurry, I tried it with the whole tomatoes, as 
per recipe below. My husband's face lit up and 
he said, “Ah, this is what Mother used to make!” 
Since that we've never served any other kind 
of tomato cream as we all prefer this type. It 
has more character. 

The oyster stew is nothing new. But it is rich. 
And that is the secret to making oysters good. 
Utterly without fat themselves, they need to be 


WHOLE TOMATO CREAM SOUP 
(Nutritious and delicious) 


Melt ', cup butter in saucepan 
Add: 
1 cup finely diced celery 
', cup finely diced onion, 
Cook over low heat until ‘tender, 
Blend in: 
', cup flour 
2 teaspoons salt 
teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon sugar. 
Stir in 2', cups milk 
Cook over low heat, stirring until very thick. 
Heat 2 cups canned whole tomatoes 
dust before serving, slowly fold heated tomatoes 
into hot cream sauce, stirring as gently as 
possible. 
Serve at once without reheating. Serves 6. 


RICH OYSTER STEW 
(It’s better with butter) 
Heat together until edges of oysters curl: 
1 pint oysters 
', cup butter 
teaspoon salt 
', teaspoon pepper. 
Mix together and heat just to boiling: 
1 pint light cream 
1 quart whole milk. 
Add hot milk and cream to oysters. 
Heat to scalding, stirring frequently. 
Serve at once in hot bowls, 
Sprinkle with paprika, 
Serves 6. 


smothered in butter and cream. If you are re- 
ducing, stay away from oysters because to be 
good, they must be dripping with added richness. 

The soup of the day is reelly a chowder, a 
meal alone. It may be made in your pressure 
sauce pan if you prefer. For the first group of 
ingredients, bring the pressure to five pounds 
and cook for 10 minutes, letting the pressure de- 
scend then of its own accord. Add the potatoes 
and pressure at five pounds again for three min- 
utes, again letting pressure go down by itself.7 
Stir in the left-over vegetables, heat thoroughly 
but do not pressure again. 

Everyone has her favorite way of making) 
French onion soup. The recipe given is pretty 
much standard, but it is included to remind you 
of this very tasty and healthful dish. A small 
amount serves as a fine appetizer—a larger quan- 
tity provides the main course for your meal. 

Soup as the main dish can be a little monoto~ 
nous because it goes down easily. Provide, as aw 
contrast, a variety of crisp relishes so you have®™ 
something to chew on. Don't get in a rut and®@ 
serve just plain crackers with every soup. There§ 
is a wealth of different types of commercial} 
crackers to choose from—and in addition, good 
crusty bread, toasted bread cubes, croutons, rye® 
wafers, Melba toast, bite-sized cerea! or popcorn 
are delicious with soups. 


SOUP OF THE DAY 
(A tasty way to clear out the refrigerator) 
Brown |, Ib. ground beef, adding fat if needed, 
Combine meat in large kettle with: 
2 cups canned tomatoes 
4, cup diced celery 
4) cup diced carrots 
4% cup diced onion 
4, cup pearl barley 
2 teaspoons salt* 
1 teaspoon sugar. 
1‘, quarts left-over vegetable juices or water. 
Simmer slowly for 1 hour. 
About 15 minutes before serving, add 1 to 2 cups 
of left-over vegetables such as corn, peas, lima 
beans, green beans, etc. Serves 6 generously. 
* Use less salt if left-over vegetables and liquids 
have been highly seasoned. 


FRENCH ONION SOUP 
(It whets the appetite) 
Heat to boiling 4 cups water, 
Drop in 4 beef or chicken bouillon cubes, 
Stir until dissolved. 
Reduce heat and add: 
2 cups finely chopped onion 
4 tablespoons butter. 
Simmer until onion is tender. 
Place toasted bread cubes or circles in heated 
bowls. Pour soup over. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and serve at once. Serves 6. 
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THEO 


= SEED CORN - SEED OATS 


Year alter year, thousands refuse to take chances . . . will accept no substitute. 


is @ cross of two leading ensilage corns, and will produce more milk than any 
silage corns we have ever offered. Insist on O & M 


GUARANTE 


OF 
DEPENDABL 
SEED! 


SEED Co 


Ors oF 


3 ENSILAGE CORN 


See your dealer, or write 
SEED CO. GREEN SPRINGS. OHIO 


This hendy milking moch 


adjustable and detachable. 
Price $29.95, F.O 


JOHN |. GOODNER 


MILKING MACHINE CART 


“Push your don't corry itt” 


LID HOLDER which is nickle plated for cleanliness and 


ine cart is available with 


Write for free information. 
8. Danville, Iilinois 


sex 328 Danville, Ul, 


2 Feed Manuals 


Give 20 formules for feeds you con 
moke from your own home grains 
for cows, colves, sows ond pigs 
ideas, plons ond short cuts used by 
money-making deiry and swine 
farmers for lowering feed costs and 
toising profits, Your veterinarian 
hes, or will be glod to get for you, 
FREE copses of both these feed man 
vols Ask him There sno obi gahon 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Peora 
50 Feet of Beautiful—Useful 


ROSE HEDGE 


(Rosa Multiflore) 


At low cost of $2.45 (Not pp.) 
Free estates "Wette today 
Ackerman Nurseries, 1691 Lake $t., Bridgman, Mich 


700 NEW 


iTV 


GRANDMA GOODWIN, Dept. 48-52, Girard, 


Cal Torin Sales. tne, Dept A. Fert Warne 3, ted 


Buy... 
U. S$. SECURITY BONDS. 
“AMERICA’S SECURITY IS YOUR SECURITY.” 


isconsin College of Agriculture 

a!-shaped scab- ond bilight- 

resistant potetoes. Cook white. Excellent yielders 

150 eyes from Wis Contes Sock $175 
poild at plenting time - 


ZTINNIA COLLECTION 


Huge Doblio-flowered Zinnias. Collec 
tien consists of one full-size pkt. of fr 
eock following colors: crimson, co- 
nory, light rose, white, purple, 25¢ 
and oronge. 6 pits. postpaid, 

SEND CARD FOR F SEED CATALOG 
Many sew items including TITHONIA * 
TORCH of 25 cents per pocket 


OLOS SEED’ 
portment MADISON wis 


CORN 


; very 


CONDON’S 
SILO KING 
Best Open Poll 
Grows I2 to l4f 


age 
me and tw to the stalk. 


Thick growth of fodder, big broad 


eet hig 


leaves {rom ground to tassel. 
Vields 20 to 25 Tons Per Acre 
Samy of 

Bug New Plant 

CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 
OEPT. 168, ROCKFORD, 


end Nursery Catalog 


@ Milk Mouse Heaters 
Wosh Tanks, ofc 


COBURN 


MILK HOUSE EQUIPMENT 
COBURN MFG. 


Whitewoter 10 


Write fer coteloe 
end Of er Plo 


RUPTURE! 


Ap amazing Air-Cushion 
Invention allows body 
freedom at work or play 
Light, neat, cool aanitary 


Durable, cheap. Day and night protection helps 
Nature support weakened mus tenge ntly but surely. 
No #t on Trial! Write NOW for free Booklet and 
Pret. { Results. All correspondence contidential 


_ Brooks Company, 212 (-State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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The New Year 


The year 1951 should be a very 
interesting year for the farm flock 
poultryman, for unquestionably folks 
are going to have to make up their 
minds to adapt their poultry opera- 
tions to the demands of the modern 
day consumer 

Recently we received a letter in 
which this question was asked, “How 
can we present a convincing case to 
the farm flock owner and make it 
stick? And what's to be done about 
the thousands of flock owners who 
say, ‘Nuts We've always had a 
flock this size on the place and we're 
going to keep on.” 

The answer to this question is 
very easy and a very simple one for 
the consumer has already made the 
decision. They are asking for quali- 
ty both in eggs and poultry, and 
they are wanting their poultry meat 
ready for the oven, and all this 
means that the poultry producer 
who plans to cater to the demands 
of the 1951 consumer needs to get 
on the quality production program. 

With no price supports for current 
receipt eggs, there is going to be a 
tough market outlook for this type 
of production. Our market demands 
will take care of some current re- 
ceipts but a very limited quantity, 
and there is no justification for en- 
couragement for the producer who is 
not making plans to produce other 
than current receipts. 

One problem the poultry industry 
faces in the new year is that of 
finding a market for about a dozen 
and a half eggs. What we mean is, 
that on a per capita basis the gov- 
ernment last year purchased about 
this many eggs and since they will 
not be in the market this year the 
industry will need to take up the 
slack. The problem shouldn't be too 
difficult, for in the first place part 
of these eggs will probably disap- 
pear from the market because of 
some marginal producers quitting, 
and because we are producing more 
eggs of higher quality and getting 
them to market faster in more at- 
tractive packages. More and more 
of them are being merchandised un- 
der refrigeration which will mean 
more people eating more eggs. 


How Often Are You 
Culling? 


Efficiency of production becomes 
increasingly important and for this 
reason continual culling is advisable, 

Experimental work conducted by 
the University of Illinois shows that 
it requires 57 Ibs. feed to maintain 
body weight of a 4-lb. bird, 65 Ibs. 
for a 5-!b. bird, 75 Ibs. for a 6-Ib. 
bird, and 81 and 89 Ibs. for 7- and 
8-lb. birds. This means, for exam- 
ple, that a 6-lb. bird laying at the 
rate of 250 eggs per year consumes 
approximately the same amount of 
feed to produce a dozen eggs as the 
4-ib. bird laying at the rate of 200 
eggs a year. In other words, feed 
efficiency greatly increases with the 
increased rate of lay, and it should 
be remembered that for every bird 
not laying, feed consumption drops 
but little. A bird with zero produc- 
tion weighing 6 pounds would eat 
73 pounds of feeds just to maintain 
herself. This makes a good. argu- 


ment for getting the non-layer off 
feed as quickly as possible 

Another important reason for con- 
Stant culling is the one of health. 
Mortality can be kept to a minimum 
through culling and severe losses 
avoided as a result. Frequently we 
see flocks at this time of the year 
which show about 20 per cent of 
the birds being more or less out of 
production, and there is little ex- 
cuse for keeping them around on the 
basis of hope. 


Do You Sell Eggs? 


This sounds like a crazy question 
but there is a good reason for asking 
it. We have already mentioned the 
fact we have about a dozen and a 
half more eggs to sell per person 
this year than we had last, and we 
wonder how seriously poultry pro- 
ducers themselves are accepting this 
challenge. How many times do you 
ask your friends, “Did you have 
two eggs for breakfast this morn- 
ing?” How many times do you talk 
with your storekeeper about mer- 
chandising your eggs attractively, or 
have you ever told this story? 


Egg Facts by the Dozen 
“There's More Than Flavor 


In Their Favor.” 

Eggs are an excellent source of 
proteins. They contain the eight 
essential amino acids. 

Eggs are rich in essential vita- 
mins: A, B,, B, D — necessary for 
good health. 

Eggs contain several necessary 
minerals: Iron, phosphorus, calcium. 

Eggs are low in calories. Only 79 


in average size egg—kind to waist- 
line. 

Eggs are a natural protective food, 
one of the basic seven required daily. 

Eggs contain body-building ma- 
terials needed for convalescents and 
the undernourished 

Eggs are delicious as well as nu- 
tritious for the whole family 

Eggs are a bargain food package 
—economical, versatile, convenient. 

Eggs are an excellent supplemen- 
tal food. They make good the nu- 
tritional deficiency in other foods. 

Eggs are easily digested. Their 
health-giving nutrients are readily 
available. 

Eggs are shell protected by Na- 
ture; a food untouched by hand 
from farm to home. 

Eggs make other foods more at- 
tractive. They enhance food value. 


BLALING RED 
AZALEAMUM 


GARDEN MAGIC 


A blanket of brilliant red, 
August ‘til frost. Hun- 


dreds of blooms on 
plant. Also other brand 
new colors and shapes. 
Winter- 

new book, “Famous Flowers and How 
FREE! Grow Them,” a valuable garden guide. 


NEW SKINLESS GRAPE 
New California type with edible 
fie Hardy in north, sweet, 
well-filled bunches. Grow 
for family table, jelly . . . for profit. 
FREE! Write for new book “Fruit, Fun and 
Dollars.” Shows many quality fruits, cultural 
instructions. (Request book wanted or both.) 
R.M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Bex 2210 Three Rivers, Michigan 
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Questions Facing Hog Raisers 


What are tankage or meat scraps 
worth per ton when fed to hogs? 
Can they be used in place of each 
other? 

To answer the second question 
first, digester tankage and meat 
scraps are interchangeable when fed 
in ordinary home prepared hog feeds. 
Although tankage carries somewhat 
more protein than meat scraps, the 
latter product is higher in mineral 
content and in ‘feeding trials has 
been worth as much as tankage, 
pound for pound, as a supplement 
for grain. 

In reply to the first question, to 
give a dollar and cents value per ton 
for either of the products can be 
done only when their value to re- 
place grains can be determined. Both 
are protein supplements and both 
will save grain if fed in proper pro- 
portions in rations. The amounts of 
grain saved by their addition and 
the prices of grains fed, establish 
the values of these animal -by- 
products. 

Here is one method of arriving at 
a value per ton: 

Corn is selling at about $3.00 per 
hundred at the present time. If corn 
alone is fed to hogs, about 600 lbs. 
of it widl be needed for 100 lbs. gain 
on a feeder hog. This would, at 
$3.00 per hundred for the corn, make 
the gain cost $18.00 per hundred 
(600x3.00). In contrast, when corn 
is balanced by means of an animal 
protein, about 400 Ibs. corn and 40 
Ibs. tankage or meat scraps will 
produce 100 Ibs. of pork. To follow 
this calculation, the 40 Ibs. tankage 
or meat scraps have replaced 200 
Ibs. of corn, or have lowered the corn 
cost from $18.00 to $12.00 (400x 
$3.00) for each 100 Ibs. grain. There- 


fore, the 40 Ibs. tankage or meat 
scraps are worth $6.00 ($18.00- 
$12.00). If 40 lbs. are worth $6.00, 


each pound is worth 15c, or each 
100 Ibs. worth $15.00. One ton would 
be worth 20 times as much, or $300 
for a ton of either of these animal 
product supplements. Their values 
might be lower if there is a chance 
to use grains other than corn, or if 
plenty of green feed is available. 


I have heard it said that 4 pigs 
out of 10 farrowed in the corn belt 
die before market weight is reached. 
What is the one greatest cause for 
this loss? Why can’t it be corrected? 

According to a survey made some 
years ago “overlaying by the sow” 
was listed as the cause of heaviest 
mortality. At the time the survey 
was made one pig out of each litter, 
or a total of 12% of all pigs far- 
rowed, were killed by the mother. 

Some of these losses have been 


J. J. LACEY 


lessened through better farrowing 
arrangements and better care imme- 


diately after birth. Use of guard 
rails in farrowing pens and installa- 
tion of electric brooders and heat 
lamps the past few years have re- 
duced the farrowing losses notably, 
but just how much on percentage 
basis it is impossible to say. There 
are still thousands of farms on which 
no heating equipment is used. There 
are also thousands of farms on which 
mature heavy sows are kept for lit- 
ter production and these are given 
no special attention even though they 
are clumsy and awkward. Placed in 
pens that are too small they are 
hazards in the whole production pro- 
gram. Unless larger pens are pro- 
vided and guard rails attached, loss- 
es will continue to be high. 


For a central hog house that is 
well built, would it be better to in- 
stall electric brooders in the 20 far- 
rowing pens or set up a heating sys- 
tem that will warm the house as 
well as the pens? My spring litters 
are farrowed in northern Illinois in 
February. We have really cold weath- 
er at that time, and I want a sys- 
tem that will give plenty of heat at 
lowest cost. 

For cold weather farrowing you 
might use both heating plant and 
electric brooder or heat lamp. A 20- 
pen house could have a heating unit, 
oil or coal burning, to keep the 
building comfortable and dry. If 
thermostat controlled, a temperature 
in the 60's would be suitable for the 
sows. Then, by having a brooder or 
heat lamp in each pen a warmer 
spot will work wonders with the 
small pigs. A heat level in the 80's 
will not be too hot for newly far- 
rowed litters. The brooder or lamp 
can furnish these extra 20 degrees 
without too much cost. 

A centrally located heater, alone, 
will keep the building dry, but cold 
air trapped in the pens makes un- 
comfortable quarters for young bod- 
ies. With electric brooders or heat 
lamps to pour the heat where needed 
in the pens, sows need not be over- 
heated in order that pigs feel warm 
and happy. For the cost involved, 
both heat sources will pay dividends. 


What per cent of the nation’s corn 
crop is fed to hogs? Is it more than 
the amount fed to cows and beef 
cattle? 

Hogs eat about fifty per cent of 
the nation’s corn production. Poul- 
try consumes one-half of the other 
fifty per cent and cattle feed and 
other uses account for the remainder. 
It is generally rather startling to 
the cattle owner to learn of his 
small part‘in corn utilization. 
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DISC HARROWS 
Speed Up Soil Preparation! 
THERE'S A TYPE TO MEET ALL CONDITIONS . 


better. 
” Automatic Tractor Tan- 


Ga or 
Belle electric 
heat-treated 
discs. 


and quickly set- 
ting angles of 
gangs. 


{ adjusting 


(on Diskwik and 
with a turn 


OTHER IMPLEMENTS 
Built by FARM TOOLS, INC. 
to Save You Money... 


Spring tooth and Spike tooth Harrows 
“Hoe Rotary Hoe 
Vulean Sprocket or Roller Pulverizers 
Harvey “Red-Hed" Farm Elevators 
Corn Shellers—Hammer Mills po 
Rederieh Lean Wagon Box Unloader 


only) angles the rear gan 
ofa 


> 


Tandem Disc Har- 
the “NFT” Horse drawn 

Dise’ iimest of its type 
money can buy. Common to the Rod- 
erick Lean Tractor Disc Harrow are 
the features described below . . . fea- 
tures that speed up soil preparation 
. . Save you time, labor and money. 
y protect your initial investment, 
too, because these harrows are built to 
last. Ask your dealer about them. 


scrapers e- 
liminate time 
wasted in 
stopping to 
clean discs. 


device 
Speedisk 


Double draft 
bars hold the are 


rear section in Proo! | 
place. tng kil can 


FARM TOOLS, INC., Mansfield, Ohie Dept. $ 
I want all of the money and time saving 
facts about Roderick Lean Disc Harrows. 


{ TOOLS, 


. 


Sinbeam corroration 
22, 3400 Roosevelt Rood, Chicos $0.1 


This new, all-purpose rota- [Grooming 
ry rooming brush will do | Heed 

tter, faster and easier 
job of cleaning farm ani- 
mals. Ideal for dairy cattle. 
Massages the skin, gives 
beautiful luster to hair. Nylon bristles re- 
move loose hair, embedded dust and dirt. 
For 110-120 voles AC-DC. Complete unit 
with air-cooled, ball-bearing motor $39.50 
(Denver and West $39.75). Grooming 
brush head also available as an attachment 
for Clipmaster or Shearmaster, $17.95 
(Denver and West $18.25). 


SHOCK-COOL MILK 


Folder sent on 
request. 


STAR & corp. 
" 57 Years 


1222 6, Mo. 


Reasons Why 
OTTAWA #23 
Setter 


%& Gelvonized Stee! Alloy 
Construction 
* 3” Reinforced Steel 
Rigid Bridge-Trussed 
wlerge—16” Spowt 


Self-Aligning Rolier Beor- 
ings in Boot, Head and 
Feeder 


Welded Steel 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
of INDIANA INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 
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bs 
wide tractor Single Disc Harrow with 
easily passes through a t. gate 
with gangs looded . the “Speedish” 
Improved Gang Soubder AUtomatic Tandem Disc Harrow 
keeps gangs cutting at even ” frame, and es 
depth from end to end. = wie frames 3 
= of igh carbon 
rom for easily Lg Pir’ 
q | | 
& 
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| TARR 
| 
Better, Easier Grooming @/7 by 
ELECTRIC GROOMING 
| % ras GROOMS 
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| 
OR SWINGING FEEDERS be 
BACKED BY OVER 90 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE iad 
301 W. Marquette 
OTTAWA’ 
Lume OTTAWA, KLLINOIS 
| 
Shock-Cool your milk 
minutes ofter milking 
with the new Aeroftiew 
Checks bacteria growth 
oye 
operation. No W and herdsmen. Discounts available 
Tested 10 on quantity shipments. 
Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 
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How to 


FEED YOUR 


after the first three days 


For best results, outline a definite 
program for feeding your calf. Below 
three different methods are discussed. 


N THE junior dairymen page of the previ- 
ous issue we discussed the care and feed- 
ing of the newborn calf during the first 
three days of its life. We also promised to dis- 
cuss in this issue some of the different methods 
of feeding the calf after the first three days. 

This is one of the most difficult subjects in 
the dairy field to discuss objectively because 
there are so many different opinions and condi- 
tions to consider. For example, each calf is an 
individual in a different environment. Each one 
needs individual treatment. Then, too, when we 
look to nutrition experts for advice and sugges- 
tions for feeding, we find generally that each 
has a different slant on the problem. They dif- 
fer in personal viewpoints and research data on 
the subject of feeding calves 

We have attempted, however, to pull out 

some of the main points of the different calf 
feeding methods. The success you enjoy from 
any one of them will depend partially on your 
own good judgment. 


NURSE-COW METHOD 


You may prefer to feed your calf according to 
the nurse-cow method. If you do, it is best that 
you have a cow with a low butterfat test for 
the purpose. Otherwise, there's a good chance 
that your calf will get too much rich milk. 

The nurse-cow method of feeding your calf will 
take less work than other methods, and you'll 
have fewer calf troubles, especially scours. But 
that doesn't mean that a calf being fed with a 
nurse-cow can't get scours. You'll have to watch 
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CALF 


carefully to see that the calf is getting the right 
amount of milk. 

Most cows are able to produce more milk than 
is good for one calf. Therefore, more than one 
calf can nurse on the cow. If you know how 
much the cow is giving, you can gauge how 
many calves she can properly feed. Each calf 
should get no more than 8 to 10 pounds for the 
first few weeks. A Jersey or Guernsey calf 
should perhaps not get over five or six pounds 
per day at first. 

You can wean your calf at 7 to 10 weeks of 
age and raise it on a dry calf starter, or you 
can leave it on the cow for three to four months 
and feed grain and hay as with the pail method 
of feeding calves whole milk. 


| WHOLE MILK-SKIMMILK METHOD aq 


This method of feeding your calf will give you 
excellent results. It is most satisfactory if the 
price permits the feeding of milk longer than 
the first few weeks. Generally, the method in- 
volves feeding whole milk at the rate of 8 to 10 
per cent of the liveweight for at least a month, 
and then liquid skimmilk or reconstituted skim- 
milk powder up to 12 to 16 pounds daily, until 
the calf is four to six months of age. 

Again, you must be careful in the feeding of 
whole milk to your new calf, especially during 
the first few days of its life. If it gets too much, 
it may develop scours or other digestive troubles. 

As to feeding the milk to your calf, nipple 
pails are sometimes considered to be better than 
just bucket feeding. Sucking a nipple causes the 


+. 


This mokes @ cute picture, but it's @ poor method of feeding colves. Here they fight and scramble for a drink of milk, 
tne feeder not knowing how much each is getting. Calves should be fed individually, each getting a definite amount. 


calf to drink more slowly. It also sends the 
milk directly to the true stomach, where diges- 
tion occurs. 

Dried skimmilk is a satisfactory feed for 
calves when fresh milk is not available. Whether 
or not you use it will depend upon the cost of 
powdered skimmilk in comparison with the cost 
of milk substitutes and dry calf starters 

You can prepare powdered skimmilk for feed- 
ing by mixing one pound with nine pounds of 
water. Mix it fresh at each feeding and feed it 
in the same manner and amounts as liquid skim- 
milk. 

Generally calves will start to eat some grain 
by the end of the second week. A young calf 
will often eat whole oats or coarsely cracked 
corn or other grains more readily than it will a 
mixture of finely ground grains. As the calf 
gets older it will not chew feed so thoroughly as 
at a younger age; therefore, all concentrates 
should be ground. The same grain mixture as 
that given for the dry starter method is satis- 
factory to feed right from the beginning with the 
whole-milk method. 

Some feeding experts recommend feeding high 
quality hay with this method, keeping some 
leafy, fine-stemmed hay before the calf at all 
times. 


LIMITED WHOLE-MILK AND DRY-CALF 
STARTER METHOD 


This method is used when you wish to raise 
calves on a minimum of milk. It is an economi- 
cal method and the care and labor required in 
feeding are reduced to a minimum 

The calf should be allowed to nurse the mother 
for two or three days and then be taught to drink 
from a bucket or a nippled pail. The calf should 
be fed this way for the first two weeks. While 
no definite amounts to feed can be recommend- 
ed, one of the best rules to follow is to feed no 
more than one pound of milk for each 10 pounds 
of the weight of the calf. This may amount to 
8 or 10 pounds of milk per day if it is an Ayr- 
shire, Brown Swiss, or Holstein, and about 5 to 
8 pounds if it is a Guernsey or Jersey. 

At the beginning of the second week the calf 
should be given a taste of the dry starter. Rub 
a little into the calf's mouth after each feeding 
of milk. Also, keep some of the starter before 
the calf at all times, and change it each day so 
that it will be fresh. This will make it necessary 
for you to feed only about as much as the calf 
will clean up in one day. 

Some calves will eat more of the starter than 
others, but feed each calf all it will eat until a 
daily maximum of four pounds is reached for the 
larger breeds and 3% pounds for Guernseys and 
Jerseys. Most calves reach this consumption when 
they are about 12 to 14 weeks old. 

There are many kinds of good calf starters to 
be bought on the market. Some are sold in the 
form of dry meal, some in pellets, and others are 
a mixture of meal and pellets. Some calves may 
prefer the meal, while others like the pellets bet- 
ter. Even calves have their own individual pref- 
erences. No matter what type of commercial calf 
starter you may buy, it is always wise to follow 
carefully the feeding instructions of the man- 
ufacturer. 

The total amount of milk to be fed on this dry- 
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feeding method can be figured at 150 
to 350 pounds. After the calf is start- 
ed well on the dry feed, the milk can 
be gradually reduced at the rate of 
about a pound a week, and stopped 
altogether when the calf is about 10 
weeks old. 


Milk Substitutes 


There are now on the markets 
milk substitutes, in powder form, 
which are diluted with water and 
can be fed in the place of milk, 
starting about a week after the calf 
is born. The manufacturers of these 
substitutes recommend feeding them 
along with other commercial dry 
starters or with homegrown grain 
feeds. The substitutes can be used to 


replace milk in either the whole 
milk or the limited milk feeding 
method. 


Here's an important point to re- 
member. The amount of milk you 
feed your calf may differ from the 
amount another person may feed, 
but you should weigh the milk for 
each feeding so that the calf gets 
the same amount each time. The 
‘guess and by golly” method of 
feeding calves is not a good one. 

When the calf is about 12 to 14 
weeks of age it can be changed over 
from the commercial calf starter to 
a growing or fitting ration. Here's 
a ration that you might use: 

280 pounds ground corn 

300 pounds ground oats 

300 pounds wheat bran 

100 pounds soybean oilmeal or lin- 
seed oilmeal 

10 pounds salt 
10 pounds steamed bone meal or 

dicalcium phosphate 


1000 pounds, total. 

This ration is suggested in a Cor- 
nell Extension bulletin and contains 
about 14 to 16 per cent total pro- 
tein. If you use a 16 per cent pro- 
tein mixture for your dairy herd, 
there is no reason why such a mix- 
ture is not satisfactory for calves. 
In fact, if non-legume hay is fed, a 
16 or 18 per cent protein grain mix- 
ture may give better results than 
one lower in protein. Feed about 5 
pounds daily to a calf of the larger 
breeds, and about 4 pounds daily to 
a Jersey or Guernsey. In addition 
to the possibility of feeding home- 
grown grains, there are also many 
good commercial growing feeds on 
the market. 

Feed Hay? 

In addition to feeding grain or a 
commercial growing feed, most col- 
lege specialists recommend giving 
calves free access to high quality hay. 
Any variety of hay that was cut 
early and cured in such a way as to 


preserve the leaves and green color 
makes good calf hay. Be careful, 
however, not to give young calves 
too much rich, green alfalfa. It has 
a tendency to cause them to scour. 
In fact, some nutritionists recom- 
mend not feeding any hay until the 
calf is two months of age, as they 
feel it keeps digestive disorders 
down. In this case your own experi- 
ence and good judgment is valuable. 
You may be feeding hay with good 
results and wish to continue. 

Calves should also have free ac- 
cess to clean, fresh water at all 
times after they are about three 
weeks old. This is especially im- 
portant with the dry-starter system 
because the amount of milk fed is 
relatively small, and young, grow- 
ing animals have a high water re- 
quirement. It is also desirable to 
provide loose salt to calves and 
growing heifers at all times. 


When Does Your Heifer 
Pay Off Her Debt? 


Perhaps we don't always realize 
the investment we have in a heifer 
up until the time she freshens. Up 
to that time, we are putting every- 
thing in and getting nothing out. 
Generally it takes about two lacta- 
tions for a cow to pay us back for 
the cost of raising her. If she is a 
poor producer and doesn’t put enough 
in the bucket, she probably won't 
pay us for the cost of raising her 
to cowhood. Usually, her mast prof- 
itable lactation is the fourth one. 


Poverty in Riches 


Who walks beside a rosebud 
and does not sense its bloom, 
Its lovely form and color, 
its delicate perfume, 
Who walks beneath the heavens 
and does not see the sky, 
The sunrise and the sunset, 
the tints that glow and die, 
Who treads a rural pathway 
and never hears a bird, 
Nor notes the trembling grasses 
a passing breeze has stirred; 
Who dwells among his fellows 
and sees them pass his door, 
Not even hears their foot beats, 
is pitifully poor. 
—Author unknown. 


“I guess my father must have been 
a pretty mischievous boy,” said one 
youngster. 
“Why?” inquired the other. 
“Because he knows exactly what 
questions to ask when he wants to 
know what I have been doing.” 


“I finally found a way to keep 
barn perfectly clean. I sold all my cows.” 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


About Birds 


Birds live at a faster rate than 
most other creatures. Their body 
temperature is higher, their pulse 
beats faster, and their blood has 
more red corpuscles per ounce than 
that of any other animal. 

It takes a good set of muscles to 
keep a bird’s wings beating for 
hours on end and with some species 
the pectoral muscles which raise and 
lower the wings may weigh half as 
much as the entire bird, bones and all. 

To keep their weight down many 
birds have hollow, air-filled bones. 
The number of these bones varies 
with the species and with some birds 
it is carried to such an extent that 
a five-foot pelican weighing twenty- 
five pounds is said to have a skele- 
ton of only twenty-three ounces. 

There are several groups of birds 
who are “grounded” for a _ period 
each year. At the molting season all 
their primary wing feathers fall out 
about the same time and they can't 
fly until the new ones develop. These 
include the ducks and geese and 
such sea birds as the auks, guille- 
mots and puffins. They are all good 
swimmers, though, and the sea birds 
are expert divers as well, so they 
stay out on the water for safety 

A bird doesn’t fall out of bed, be- 
cause it can’t. When it bends its 
knees and ankles to sit down on a 
perch, this automatically tightens a 
tendon that curls the toes into a 
firm grip. The bird can't even let 
go until it stands up again. 

One of the biggest mysteries of 
bird life is how the flocks of young 
birds can fly to a winter home they 
have never seen before over a route 
they have never traveled before and 
do it with no older birds to guide 
them. Indeed, how do they know 
enough to fly south in the first place 
when they have never seen such a 
thing as a winter and have had no 
experience that tells them to avoid 
it?—Joun H. Spicer in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


It’s Up to You, Son 


With doubt and dismay you are 
smitten; 
You think there’s no chance for you, 


son, 
Why, the best books haven't been 
written, 
The best race hasn't been run. 
The best score hasn't been made yet, 
The best song hasn't been sung, 
The best tune hasn't been played yet, 
Cheer up, for the world is young. 


No chance, the world is just eager 
For things you ought to create. 

Its store of wealth is still meager, 
Its needs are incessant and great. 
It yearns for more power and beauty, 
More laughter and leve and romance, 
More loyalty, labor and duty, 

No chance — there's nothing but 
chance. 


For the best building hasn't been 
planned yet, 

The highest peak hasn't been climbed. 

The mightiest rivers are unspanned 
yet, 

The clearest toned bell hasn't chimed. 

Don’t worry and fret—faint-hearted, 

The chances have just begun, 

The best jobs haven't started yet, 

The best work hasn't been done. 


A little boy came home from school 
with a terrible report card for Janu- 
ary. “My goodness,” said his mother 
when she saw it, “what happened?” 

“Oh, nothing special,” answered 
Billy. “You know how it is. Things 
are always marked down after the 
holidays.” 
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giving full re pert $22.90 F.0.B. whites 
Write nearest address) 


GEORGE BERRY, 1457 Ajax Rd., 
ERNEST BERRY, 1457 Sunflower Rd., Newton, Kans 


SILOS 


BE sure and see Van's concrete stave silo before 
you buy. Excellent for both grass and corn silage 
Immediate delivery. Wisconsin only. For infor 
mation write VAN'S SILO & CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


FILM SERVICE 


ONLY 25¢ for 8 beautiful ~~ prints from 
your roll or negatives. (Trial offer.) 16-—S0c 
Quick service. WILLARD STUDIOS, Box — 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
QUILT Picces—Big bundle, about yards, 
bright new fast-color cotten prints. Patterns, 


tree gift, $1.00. McOOMBS BROTHERS, 4519 


Butler Pittsburgh 1, Penney i8-* 


vania 


RIBBONS «hen you nee i them. Assorted quali- 
ties widths, re lengt he oximately 
240 feet Grar tying od heirbows. 
$1.00 ‘RIBBON SHOP. West Brook- 
field 3 

MAKE week as a Trained Practi- 
cal Nurs Le u at home Booklet 

P-1. Chicago, Uline 1-6 
Positive comfort, anderstrap 
no » elastic “Write SMITH weeny 
FACTURIN( CO., Preston, Ontari 
NEW Sparrow Trap Rid. your premises of din 


euse-carrying. crop-destroying sparrows. Eleva- 
tor-type humane tactory-built guaranteed 
Nothing like it Write for money back trial of 
fer and free literature RICHWOOD — 
MILL, 902 Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 
FARMERS! The Badger Farm Business Resord 
(you buy only once) holds important transac 
tions for lite. Contains employee's social securi- 


ty wage records eaf system, simple, il 
lustrated, cash. accrual basis. §3.00 ‘postpaid 
Inspection w refund guarantee BADGER 
BUSINESS SERVICE, 1620 Jackson Street, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 21-° 
PHONOGRAPH records cheap Cotaion PARA- 
FJ-315 East Market, Wilkes Barre, 
24 


ourooon t cesspools, septic tanks « 

zed th amazing new grotnct Just mix 

pe with water; pour into toilet. Safe 
no poisons. Save digging, pumping costs ‘ost 
card brings free details. BI RSON | ABOR A- 

TORIES, Dept. F-14, Chicago 22. Ulinois 1-6 


TROUGHS FROM TRACTOR TIRES 


I use old large tractor tires, cut 
in half, for feeding my little pigs. 
To cut the tire, I use a hatchet 
|which I dip in water to keep wet as 
oP am cutting. It is well to mark 
the tire with chalk before cutting, 
|as it is easier to follow the line and 
;cut the tire evenly. I usually put 
}milk in one half the tire and grain 
jin the other half, and find it very 
useful in this way. 

Virginia. Bruno H. Wirtic. 


PUTTING SCREWS IN WOOD 


My husband fixes our broken fur- 
niture himself, and when he finds it 
necessary to insert screws into hard 
wood he applies paraffin wax, soap, 
or oil to the screw first. The screw 
goes in much easier, and there is 
less chance of splitting the wood. 

ELEANOR RICHARDSON. 

Massachusetts. 


PAINT MEMO ON SILO 


At one of the farms where I test 
milk, the dairyman has painted on 
j the walls of his silo, where the cut- 
jter is set up, the number and length 
lof pieces of blower pipe needed to 
extend the pipe to the top of the 
silo. This eliminates the yearly 
measurement, or guess, which has to 
be made otherwise. 

New York. 


HAROLD SISSON, 


NUT PICK FOR SEWING 
If you wish to sew burlap material 
;or burlap bags and don’t have a 
large sack needle, use an ordinary 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Classified Ads 


OFFER YOU .. . YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO 


| BUY - SELL - TRADE! 


Whether You Have Livestock, Machinery, Equipment, Hay, 
Bedding, or Whatever You Have to Sell. . . 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN CLASSIFIED ADS WILL SELL 


MORE! ... QUICKER! . . . BETTER! 
ACT TODAY — TIME MEANS MONEY 


My ad contains words. 


Start my ad in the first available issue. 
My check is enclosed for $. 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Rates: 30c Per Word Per Insertion 
Mail Today to Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


—— Write Your Ad On This Handy Order Blank ——— 


Run it 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HANDY HINTS... 


nut pick. Most of them have a small 
knob on the end of the handle. Tie 
the string below this knob with a 
slip knot. 

Wisconsin. Guy C. Tatro, 


PREVENT GEARS FROM FREEZING 


When hauling manure in winter 
I used to have freezing trouble with 
the small gears that run the apron 
on my spreader. Now on cold days 
I pour a little used crankcase oil, 
or even fuel oil, over the gears that 
drive the apron from the rear, and 
also the two front gears. This will 
keep the gears from freezing and 
they will work well in the coldest 


weather. 
Wisconsin. Ep J. MEYER. 


FORK CARRIER 


A handy carrier for a fork can be 
attached permanently to your ma- 
nure spreader. Take a piece of 2 
inch pipe about 2 feet long and 
bore holes in it for bolting to the 
spreader. Bore the top hole only on 
the inside of the pipe. Bore the bot- 
tom one completely through both 


thicknesses of pipe, so that a bolt 
can be run all the way through, thus 
acting as a base to hold the fork 
from slipping all the way down. This 
carrier makes it possible to carry 
a fork on the spreader at all times 
without the danger of it being lost, 
falling into the spreader, etc. 
Pennsylvania. ANDREW MIZERAK. 


BACKING WAGON WITH TRACTOR 


For backing a wagon with a trac- 
tor, we have found that extending 
the drawbar by bolting a piece of 
heavy strap iron to it is a big help. 
We bolt on a strap long enough to 
extend the drawbar 10 or 12 inches. 
This makes it possible to turn the 
front wheels of the wagon without 
turning the tractor wheels as much 
as is normally necessary. Also, we 
can keep the power on both tractor 
wheels because we don't have to use 
the brakes as much. 

Mrs. 


Iowa. Ws. Scuort, 


If you have a home freezer, you 
can put empty butter boxes to good 
use by using them as pint-size freez- 
ing cartons. To label each carton, 
you can easily stick an inch of ad- 
hesive tape on the box and write 
the necessary information on the 


tape. 
Towa. Mrs. Jog T. 


| base. Helps fight infection, has- ig 


MASTICS® 


are the original 
udder bougie— 
plus 


slim, 
uickly-soluble 


ends for easy in- 
sertion. 


MASTICS: mean 
MONEY TO YOU 
and here’s why... 


most complete treatment, 


shortest recovery time. 


POTENT penicillin backed 
up by streptomycin gives 


double-action effectiveness. 


MASTICS in milk carries 


medication quickly throughout the entire 
infected quarter. 


cows are back in 

the milking line several 

days sooner—no greasy contamination of 
milk. 


individually foil 
wrapped for individual in- 


sertion—no special equipment required. 


MASTICS SAVE TIME—MILK—MONEY 
Keep a supply of MASTICS on hand for 
immediate use at the first sign of trouble. 
| And keep in close touch with your veteri- 
narian—no one else is so well quali to 
help and advise you. 


Get MASTICS from your veterinarian 
today. If he can't supply you, please 
send us his name. 


THE MASTICS METHOD 
FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 


To ease painful touchy teats, 
minor cuts and scratches. Try it 
»nd see why Corona has been a 
lirst aid farm favorite for over 
40 years—for all small wounds, 
chaps, cracks, galls. 


Great for massage. Odorless 
antiseptic. Extra-rich soothing 


ten healing. Many home uses 


Write for free sample today 
The Corona Mig. Co, Box 141, Kenton, Ohio 


ENTRY BLANK PAGE 87 


You will find an official entry blank for 
the 2ist Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow 
Judging Contest on page 87 For group 
entries, send your requests to Contest De- 
partment, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 


4 
98 
+ 
| | 
' 
| 
| 
mastic’ astics wit 
wigh Peter? Pat. Off 
| | etrede Mark Red 
Laboratories 
West Chester, Pennel 
GET SAMPLE 
[CORONA 
A At your 
| 
ime 
L 


100 


To Revise Labels for 
Mastitis Treatments 


companies distributing 
Penicillin and other antibiotics for 
the treatment of mastitis in cattle 
have been asked by the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture to 
include on their labels a warning 
that milk from treated cows should 
not be at least three days 
after treatment is completed 

In a letter to drug companies, de- 


All drug 


used for 


partment officials pointed out that 
numerous complaints are being re- 
ceived from cheesemakers of failure 
ot cheest starters because of the 
presence of the drugs in the milk 
of the treated cows. Since Wiscon- 
sin produces approximately one-half 
of the nation’s cheese, the situa- 
tion, unless remedied, may produce 
a serious economic loss to the dairy 
indust! the state 

While the milk from treated quare 
ters is not suited for human use it 
is perfectly safe for caives, pigs, 
and chickens Three days after the} 
last treatment, the milk from treate 
ed cows may be satel ised for 
cheesemakit for human com} 
sumption 

In asking the cooperation of the 
drug manufacturers on the matter, 
the Department specific illy suggest- 
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HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


BUY YOUR NEXT BULL FROM THIS HERD 
With 22 Excellents And Producing Well 


Box HO New York 


ns 


Cake Piacid Club 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


1,300 in Herd 


BULLS For Sale 


AT EVERY PRICE 
Special Bargains in Top Breeding 
Te Former Breeders 
Write Us For The Best 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


JERSEY BREEDING STOCK 
noice Pedigreed J eve by proven sires and ot 


ol cow ass r type and ¢ 


records. Reasonable prices. W for ie 
HARMONY JERSEY FARMS, Gustave Setur 


ed that the label should state “that @wner, John Street, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
no milk’ tron treated quarters 
should be marketed for 72 hours ROTHERWOOD Land of Oz 
aiter tne last treatment. Bred the second Jersey sire to go to 
South Africa's Blair Atholl Jersey Farm 
. ZANTHRA OF BLAIR HOLL 
Sale Announcements toilcwed ABBOTT OF OZ to Col. Rod 
Douglas down there in South Africa. 
Mar. 19 steine. lowe Holston A. LEWIS OSWALD 
Breeders’ As P.O. Box 604 Hutchinson, Kansas 
thor neress groun 
e M. Leland | 
\ ys cesha County | PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 
Gue \ss wth An-it ase juction by sing 
nu st kes Vis. Frank Fox, ! Bra WR. Lord Mair, 6 Star 
J ‘ “ 
Apr a rnseys lowa Guernsey | 926 
Breeders’ Ass n Annual Sale at Wa- ‘ . Le 
terlo« va H. Jennings, lowa City thats eit 
Iowa, Chm. Sales Committee ver 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
te 
MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER en 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS BRYN MAWR FARM 
| Finds that a constroctive program pays Baronet 
Golden Challenger as received Sor r Sir 
Award n herd of ( rdon Hosfield Me M 
11 tr be. milk 5 


3 years, AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY Dept 313 GLENSIONE AVE, SPRINGFIELD 


Bryn Mawr. Calves eding 
FRANK ASTROTH, Rt. 1, South 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
N 


27) HOLDPEGE ST N 2 NEBRASKA 


BROWN SWISS 


st. Paul Minn 
PIXY FARM OFFERS 
2 SERVICEAGLE OULLS eat ed ar { 


Superior P B 
CHAS. &. KELLY, DAVID KELLY Hudson, Wis 


100 Jersey 
od H 


and Guernsey Springers 
og. W. RUSH, Springheld. 
Nig ne Roe 


fer s 


BARGAINS bull calves aot 


re and 


bulls and 
Prices right 


Satisfaction always guaranteed. Se free lis 
ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Mo. 


BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 
Can be obtained free from 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


AYRSHIRES 


JERSEYS | 


pRoFTs 


because 
Jerseys Cost Less to Raise 


to productive 
You heave the 


Raising ao Jersey calf 
moturity costs less. 

advantage of lower feed costs, less 
bern space. Pick registered Jerseys 


for greotest profits. 


The Amenc Jersey Cattle Club 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Big - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Ayrshire Breeders 
10 Conter Brenden, Vi 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


t registered Ayrshires are aiving 
see him until 3 years 


Take ball calf i tree 


CORKWELL & PAYNE Mt. Sterting, Ohio 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 


Born June 2 splendid individual— Sire and Dam 
neni fied Facellent Sire at for both 

Dam first a8 

k 4.2 per 406 is 

ta king, 5 lays. Wr ry agree 


STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 


Born 4.1.50 Sire Preferred Pedigree, Dam 
2 yr ld gave “M62 M 4.32% 5202 B. Fat 
Also some bred ' 

GREENFIELD FARMS ‘ 
330 S$. 76th St West Allis, Wis. 


FRANK LUHRS cow wanker 
We have targe selection of high-preducing 
Nerthern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


Bred for Type, Production, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 

New Hoven Indiana 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 


La Salle 1456 


Franklin, 


HOLSTEINS 


ECONOMICAL FEEDERS 


Large feed capacity enables Holsteins to utilise large 


amounts of bome-gruw ode to mm 
tain oduction 
Tr have the capacity 


y ap 
for greater Vitamin DL tn- 


take a 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS 
OF AMERICA Brattleboro, Vermont 


HALLROSE PROGRESSOR 
Gold Medal Herd Sire 
Classified 


We Offer a Son of “Progres- 
sor’’ From Quite An Unusual 
Cow 
Hallrose Progressor grows in pop- 
ularity every day. His daughters 


are all that everybody expected 
in type, test, production and ud- 
jers, and future years will be in- 


‘reasingly filled with reports of 
Any son of Progressor is a 
but the 


is from 


them 
bull 
bull 
juite a 

The bull, himself, is Ear Tag 
8819, born October 8, 1950, a splen- 
did calf nearest tested 
dams average 899 Ibs. of fat exch. 


worth investigating, 
offer this week 


remarkable cow. 


we 


whose 6 


His own dam is Carnation Heilo 
Inkabess. Perhaps you have heard 
of her. Her average test is 4.2%. 
She is very attractive and has no 
less than 5 All-American paternal 
sisters and brothers. On twice-a- 
day milking she produced 15,857 


Ibs. of milk and 663.4 Ibs. of fat 
Her sire has been All-American 


bull three different years, and his 
sire is Governor of Carnation, 
who now .has 25 thousand pound 
daughters. 


The dam of Ear Tag 8819 is 
from a 994 pound daughter of a 
1011 pound cow, and her site is 
from twice Junior Champion 1000 
pound cow. 


We recommend you write for 
full details. 

Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 
156> Stuart Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 


January 25, 1951 


~ 


CARNATION BRACELET 
HOMESTEAD 
This month we offer a son of Carna- 


tion Bracelet Homestead, born July 
3. 1950. This calf is damed by Orms- 
by Segis Bessie Pontiac who has an 
A record of 670.7 Ibs. of fat and 
18,740 Ibs. of milk on 2x milking as 

4 year old 
This is a splendid tvpe calf whose 
sire and dam are both officially clas- | 
sified ‘very good 
For pedigree, pictures, and price | 
write: | 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route No. 12 Knoxville, Tenn. 


GUERNSEY 


HOLSTEIN 


and 


Choice selected Grade Sprit ‘ows and 
Heifers. Large supplies able e 
cently Negative TB is Laboratory 
Bangs test Truck t arload Quota- 
tions on reques We 4 ile any 
young calves 


“Private Daily Sales"’ 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 


3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Kirby 5041-5042 Established 1849 
nded DD 


Ohio's Largest Licensed & B store 


$709.17 Above Feed Costs! 
Yes, that's what the dam of: 


SIR PAGANOK MERCEDES GINGER 


has done in the first 355 days of her 
current lactation. Her first 6 lactations 
average 

330 days 14287 Ibs. milk 
614.9 Ibs. fot 

And he's a son of Plus Proven PAGANOK 
GINGERBREAD MAN and a double grandson of 
Plus Proven SIR PIETERTJE ORMSBY LADY. 

He's tor sale and ready for service. 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Mo. 


4.3% 


SORRY, but we're out of 
SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 


See us mow for your future herd sire. 
Calves for Sale or tease. 


FOOTHILLS HOLSTEIN FARM, Papillion, Neb. 


Your Future Herd Sire? 


Would you like a son of a proven sire that 
Ibs 
ibs 


of butterfat, 
on 26 of his 
Would you 
of the 16th 


increased production 146 
test .15% and milk 3662 
first 28 daughters to fres 
like a son of a cow that was out 


leading honor list sire in the breed In 1949? 
Would you like your bul! to be of excellent 
type and large for his Vould you 


like to have his 15 nearest dams 
skip to average 631 Ibs of 


you are interested In these things in a herd 

sire. we think we have one that will be the 

right kind He was born April 22. 1950. 

He is priced reasonable and we invite your 

inquiry 

MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 


10 HEAD OF OUR 


FOUNDATION COWS 


Records from 500 to 800 pounds of fat. the 
best of type. Bred to outstanding sires. 
Must sell to make room for heifers coming 
into herd. 


BOTTEMA FARMS Bridgeport, Indiana 
2 TOP NOTCH BULL CALVES 2 


Born in February 1949. Both by Pabst Embel 
Wayne, 4% proven sire. «hose A.R. daughters are 
making exceptional records ar testing from 3.7 
to 4.1%. No. 1 Dam. Lashbrook Leah Ormaby 


fat in 305 days 

est N 2 

Patricia Ormeby 452 

test. Both extra good individuals 

$300 respectively. Send for * ar 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Mi 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


REGISTERED HEIFERS FOR SALE 


fe some excellent heifers and heifer calves 


ave 
bs. fat. 305 


Dictator and King Bessie breeding. 
i iduals from good producing dams. 
Write or come to the farm. 


HAWTHORN FARMS, Libertyville, titinois 


DERRIDGE FARM 


Offers a good Registered Holstein Bull born Jan- 

Da * two records of nearly 700 
Sire, a Silver Medal pro- 
jaughters up to 692 Ibs. fat, 


as 


Also a number of younger calves 


rite or visit us. 


w 
R. DERRER & SONS Mt. Carroll, 


Over 450 Lbs. Fat Average, on twice 
doily milking. 
Write Us Now 
| — 
| 
Ld 
4 | | 
| | | 
RED POLL CATTLE | 
om ¢ = = || 
— || — | 
— — | = 
| 


WE HEARTILY RECOMMEND 


Ear Tag 402: Fine typ: and richly bred young 
bull. Sired by Carnation Heilo Revelation, whore 
6 nearest tested dams average: Fat 365d 1042 
Milk 25588, teat 4% 

Dam. Rawleigh Bessie Dean. a daughter of Posch 
sire of Rawleigh Della Ormns- 


y Dean, Fat 365d 999. Milk 26618, test 3.8% 
Dam of E.T 2 was first prize 4-yr-old, Grand 
Champion. best-addered cow, Stephenson Co., Dl 
Pair 195¢ First 93 days current lactation, Fat 
279. M 6641, average test 4.2% 


In our estimation a splendid buy. Write for full 
information 

THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Freeport 


2 GREAT 
HERD SIRES 


Sons of Montvie Rag Ap 
ple Sovereign and Dun 
loggin Lochinvar Prince 

bull calves of this breed 
ing trom top cows $200.00 and up. Write R. A 
Page, 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 


UNADILLA FARM 


Carnation Bred Bulls 


Are now using Carnation Royal Gemm on the herd 
resulting from the use of 5 previous Carnation 


bulls. We have bred the dams back of this herd 
for years and they have been in DHIA work since 
1918. We feel we have bulls well worth your 
consideration born from Sept mn to date 


C. E. Hurtbert EUREKA FARMS Stockton, 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 


farm. 
Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN BREEDERS SALE 


MONDAY, JANUARY 29th (Clyman Farms), 
wits. 75 head of choice Regis 
tered Holstein we, heifers. calves, and yearling 
bu ( records up to 600 Ibs. fat. 2 yr 
olds wit tds above 400 Ibe. fat. Bulls from 
Curtiss Candy and Elmwood Farms. A place to 
buy the best 
BAIRD & DARCEY, Mgrs. 
w and 
Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 
Come te Barren County 
productive, 


for 

healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
b Our county aseoci- 
ations cooperate to render 


Write BARRON 

P. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, aR. 
RON, wis. 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


BARRON COUNTY, WIS. 


“Where Quality Holsteins Are Bred” 


Our co-operative sales serv- 

ice can fill your needs for £ 
better Holsteins from one 

of the outstanding dairy 
centers of the nation 


BARRON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREED- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Box 474. Barron, Wis. 


Choice Holsteins For Sale 


Come to the Fox River b for ere 

Holstein cattle, either grade or 

We have eight counties in wi 
in the heart of America 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Math Meutemans, Fisidman, Kaukauna, Wis. 


Dairy Cows For Sale 


of good dairy cows, 
ulated Holstein territory, write FRA! 


Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN 
Institution Holsteins 


With over five generations of our own breeding 
and under ordinary farm care and 2-time milking 


Nowiseo M Alberta 2652612 is National 
Champion Jr. 4-yr.-old with 1007.1 Ibe. fat and 
the first cow in the nation t produce over 1000 
Ibs. fat under 5 years of age on 2 

This B. B. Creator line of breeding is found in 
nearly all our herds. This combined with our Re 
formatory, Wisconsin Admiral Burke breeding is 
proving that ce tent line breeding and selec- 
tion bas taken the gamble out of selecting « new 
herd sire 


For information and new bull fist, write 
W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOP. ASSOCIATION 


Offers special sales service on grade and pure- 
bred cattie from one of Wisconsin's largest dairy 
counties where over 15,000 cattle are on DHIA 
test and more than 15.000 are bred artificially 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieidman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


Pabst, Carnation 
Ras Apple bleed tines. from the best 


pA in the state of Wisconsin nn better 
Tebred sires | been used years. 
¢ cover fifteen of the leading any counties ip 


_ Bennett - Harvey 


Wis., or write for information to 
INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha, Wis. 


GOOD HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Cows . Heifers Serviceable Bulls 

For good Holsteins, either registered or gradee— 
one or s carload—<c ne to Jefferson County, Wis. 
herd. 

Jerr ERSON co. BREEDERS ass'N 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


and Purebred Holsteins 


best herds. For idman serv- 
HLAND COUNTY “HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. c. vVicTOR GoOD- 


RICK, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, wis. 


52 daughters ave 
Regal's 33 daught 


Excetient’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Pabst Regal 


SONS OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke I 
is inherited by his sons, P. 
shown by these averages 
at 2 yrs. 4 mos 

at 2 yrs. 5 mos. 17.857 m. 3.67% 655.5 f. 3X. Pabst 
ave.: at 2 yrs. 5 mos 


Young bulls wes — breeding are 
also available. 


PABST FARMS, 


a's (VC 
et Roamer (Ex 

their daughters—Burke 
17,094 m. 3.67% 625.2 f 


{ high production 
Regal (Ex.' 

daughters aver- 
3X. Pabst Roamer's 


transmission 


and 


18,240 m. 3°77% 686.8 1. 3X 
available te head your herd 
for terms. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Write 


Acc. & Neg. 


“| Want to Buy a Bull” 


"We Need a Few Foundation Females" 


for value received. 


ment in HOARD'S DAIRYMAN. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Some of the 325,000 dairy farmers who read HOARD’'S DAIRY- 
MAN make one or both of those statements every day in the year. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN readers are the largest good market for 
worthwhile dairy cattle. Thousands of them are looking for your 
kind of cattle. They want good ones and they are willing to pay 


Sell them the good animals you have for sale. 
about your herd and the animals you offer with an advertise- 


today for complete information. 


Tell them 


The rates are low. Write us 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE write . 
98,000 HEAD 


GUERNSEYS 


New Guernsey Book FREE 


Send for new 20-page, “Own Guernecys in 

1951" — detailed information on bettering 

your income with Guernsey cattle and pre- 

mium-priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 

Don't delay — it's FREE! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
102 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


REAL HERD IMPROVER 


of 11161-561- 


Jr2c Here is good type and production Write 
for details and prices 
D. G. Tenney, Owner , New Hampshire 


Salem 
ROCKINGHAM FARM 


FOREMOST GUERNSEYS 


FOREMOST IN NAME 
and BREEDING FAME 


both type and h production. 
ways have for sale some very desirable 
young bulls. Write us or better still come 
ee the farm before you buy your next herd 


FOREMOST od ASSOCIATION, INC. 
op ch County), New York 
on. W. K. Hepburn, Mgr. 


FOR SALE - Bull 


born Dec. 1949. Sired by Coldspring’s Romulus 
Anchor 15 AR daughters, satisfactorily proven 
beth for type and production. Dam made 14175 
702 Sr4C. Grandson of Foremost Peacemaker 172 
AR daughters and Langwater Romulus AR 

choice individual Also a few well bred heifers 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the We ha owner of your 
own herd ov. e have many out of 
700, 800, 


dams reeding 
stock you for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself 


The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 


reasonable. 
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1904 — FRITZLYN FARMS — 1950 


FRITZLYN FLASHY JIM, dropped 12/35/49 
Sired by Fritzlyn Valor's Successor 
of Valor'’s Fashion—52_ A.R. daughters. Dem. 
Fritglyn Faithtul—3 A.R. records, two of them 
over 750. 5 A.R. daughters 

Dam: FPRITZLYN FLASHY GEM AR. 15.544 
milk and 731 fat Jr. 2C. Daughter of Caumectt 
Flashlight by Caumesett Dynamo, Dam by Antie- 
tam Gypsy King, 48 A.R. daughters, sire of Frite- 
lyo Dn Jeannette M. 19,300, F. 667. Sold for 
$6,000 R Price 


FRITZLYN FARMS Pipersville, Po. 
BRANDTJEN FARMS 


breeding for: LONGEVITY, TYPE and 7 
18 years of herd 14 years 

: Lay 44 cows the herd with 86 
average 4402 BF with av. test. 
With bull calves arriving 5 to 1, this is an op- 
portunity for you to make our ball luck your bull 
opportunity Several calves from 

dams on 2x 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minnesota 


ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
OFFER: 


Sons of our Riegeidale bulls — Riegeldale 
Conqueror’s Baron and Riegelidale Ben's 
Bright Lad. All out of high producing 
dams with AR records. 

Pedigrees on Request. 
Vaccinated Bang’s Certified 
ESKDALE FARMS, Box 512, Neenah, Wis. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 
Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred will increase t 
value of your herds. T.B. i Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyer ee JEFFERSON co. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GOOD GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


Barron County is « choice field to find those pro- 

duction bred cows and heifers in the Guernsey 

breed. Thirteen full time testing associations oper- 

atin’ within the county. Buyers assisted by Guides 

and Sales Service. Let us fill your order 

ARRON COUNTY 
GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 

BOX 474, BARRON, WISCONSIN 


Registered and Grade Femates of All Ages 
and Registered Bulls 

Come direct to breeders to bay 

dred herds to select from 

sist you. TB and Bang's tested. Offic 

hood Vaccination Program in this 


Several hun- 
vill ae 


ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, W 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records 
offering for sale sous of our herd sires, (reen 
Meads Proud Gallant, Sierra Manor Magnet, KR 
Lane's Proud King. Sires’ dams have records 
trom 614 to 926 fat. Also some choice heifers 
Write today for full informations 

R- LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 


4. 4. Rustman, Owner ‘Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 
HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Sired by McDonald Farms King's Dairyman (sire, 
Myhaven King and out of Me ronald veome Dat- 


fodil, 602 Ibs. butterfat GG); Woodacres 
Roya! Dairyman (sire, Douglaston Prince Royal 
and out of Rockingham Recollect, 627 Ibs. but 


terfat Jr. three-year-old), These youngeters are 

out of cows with good type and production. Priced 

to sell, Write now for sales list and information. 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


From proved sires and high production 
dams at prices you can afford to y 
Free leaflets on Selective Breeding Pro- 


gram 
BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, Mlinois 


30 HEAD REGISTERED AND 
_ GRADE GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


cows; three bred heifers; ten open heif- 


FOR SALE Grandsons of Langwater King 

of the Meads and Langwater 
County Squire and out of Bournedale Rex and 
Langwater Africander bred dams 


TOM COOPER FARM Ardmore, Okta. 


ers ont calves. Sire—Rock Creek Guardeman, son 
Rock Creek Petros and Rock Creek Madwateh— 


14126-766-AAA. Sth 
records 
Sterting, 


14262-749-DDD. 2nd place 
place. Calfhood vaccinated 


E. DENNIS, Sr., 1611 6th Ave., 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL Wort Nook Farms PUREBRED GUERNSEYS 


GLEN ELLYN, ILL... . SATURDAY .. . FEBRUARY 10, 1951 
12 Noon in Heated Quarters. Farm Sold, All Animals Must Sell. 


65 HEAD COWS, 


HEIFERS, CALVES 


Langwater Slogan Ganguetes Valiant-Slogan’s Lady Aster of 


Langwater 636.3 fat 


Langwater Peter Merrymaker-Langwater Honoria 

626 GG 937.4 fat) blood predominates 
Most of the mature cows have AR and DHIA records with excellent type and marvelous 
udders. The heifers are a splendid group out of the above AR cows. The herd Is in won- 


derful breeding condition 


ated. Herd TB accredited and again will be blood tested before sale 


FORREST R. GRUNEWALD, W da, lino 
N. 8. HEANEY, Glen Eliya, Dlincis—Owner 


Only by seeing this great array of cattle can they be appreci- 


Write for catalog. 
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HOARD’S 


The “Queen’s Guard”, with over 
forty years of honorable service, 
stands ready and able as always. 
There's nothing like BAG BALM 
for combatting Superficial In- 
juries to udders and teats; for 
Sunburn, Windburn; beneficial 
massage of Caked Bag. Lanolin- 
loaded, antiseptic-on-contact, 
BAG BALM spreads right, stays 
on. Be prepared for those ever- 


FREE COW BOOK! 


By noted dairy nutrition- 
ist: “Care and Feeding of 
Dairy Cattle.” Write today. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 48, Vermont 


occurring outbreaks. Get BAG 
BALM today at your favorite 
store. Insist on the original and 
genuine; imitations only LOOK 
like BAG BALM. 


LANOLIN-LOADED 


SCALE 
WITH COATED 
ALUMINUM 

DIAL 


Although Pelouze Dairy Scales are avail- 


able now, with exclusive non-rust fea- 
tures. material shortages and restric- 
tions may change this condition any day 
NOW is the time to get i ng-life 
Pelouze Dairy Seale. It features a coat- 
ed aluminum dial rust 
There's only one a single 
pointer and the dial » ibs 
by 1/10 ib. or @ 1 To 
weigh with this scale is simple, quick 
and easy. Don't delay get your Pe- 
louze Dairy Seale while they're still 
avallabie with all the Pelouze exclusive 
features 

#0 Ib. Model D-40-2 . $6.00 ea. 
60 Ib. Model D-60-2 . $6.50 


PELOUZE MFG. CO. 


214 CHICAGO AVENUE. EVANSTON, ILL 


Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 


see 
The first @ir service 
was begue The first 
flight wos mode be- 
tween New York 
ond Washington 


In 1918 Dairymen had 


been feeding their calves 
NATIONAL 


: CALF FOOD FOR 33 YEARS 

Stort feeding your calves No- 
tione!l No-Milk Colf Food, the 
tried ond proven calf food. 
Write for free colf booklet 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


FOND OU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Valuable 24-page 
booklet on animal 
ailments is packed with in- 
formation to help you 
maintain healthier, more 
productive herds, Write 


Tae for your copy today. 


Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 


15 GRAND AVENUE © WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


DR. LEGEA 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


RAISE HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES 


CALF VITAMINS 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO, 


DAIRYMAN 


O YOU still think that bru- 
| cellosis or Bang's disease 
doesn’t amount to very much 


in swine? Well, maybe you're right 
and then again maybe you're wrong. 
In order to decide fairly, you'll have 
to consider the facts. Present day 
evidence indicates that there are at 
least five big reasons why this dis- 


ease is costly and important and 
dangerous all at the same time. 
It is costly because it can be to 


blame for a lot of breeding troubles. 
Recent work at the University of 
Wisconsin showed that it was why 
a great many sows and gilts showed 
up as “repeaters”. When boars are 
infected the localization of infection 
in the testicles is apt to make them 
more or less completely sterile 

It is important because it is easily 
spread by the act of breeding. A 
single diseased sow can infect a 
boar that will afterward give the 
disease to every sow he services. 
This makes swine brucellosis most 
important in the males, and enables 
all the breeding stock on a farm to 
become diseased in a single breed- 
ing season. 

Pigs May Be Born Weak 

It is also important because even 
though a diseased sow does become 
pregnant she is likely to abort her 
pigs ahead of time. Even when lit- 
ters are carried full term, the pigs 
are often born so weak that they 
die within a few days 

It is dangerous because the germs 
may be picked up by cattle to cause 
trouble in those animals. We don't 
know how often this happens, but 
we do know that it happens. We al- 
so know that cajtle infected with 
swine brucellosis will react in some 
degree to the blood test for Bang’s 
disease in cows 
It is even more dangerous be- 
cause the germs may be picked up 
by human beings to cause undulant 
fever In fact, swine brucellosis 
probably causes more undulant 
fever of an acute nature today than 
does Bang’s disease of cattle. The 
actual reason unknown but the 
swine type of germ seems stronger 
and more able to overcome human 
resistance. At any rate it is recog- 
nized as being able to penetrate un- 
broken skin. Along the same line 
it is well known that many cases of 
undulant fever can be traced back 
to the slaughtering of hogs and 
bare-handed handling of warm meat. 


is 


Since the handling of warm cattle 
carcasses seldom results in human 
infection, circumstantial evidence is 


against the swine type of germs. 
All aside for the mo- 
ment, let's assume that swine bru- 
cellosis really is a costly and im- 
portant and dangerous disease. Let's 
further assume that you don't have 
the disease on your place and that 
you don't want it there. 


arguments 


Signs of an Infected Boar 


Well, you can pay a lot of atten- 
tion to selecting a boar. Animals 
with either shrunken or swollen 
testicles may be advertising that 
they are infected with brucellosis. 
Those that are lame or suffering 
from swollen leg joints may be do- 
ing the same thing. Even if they 
appear all right, they may be dan- 
gerous if they have been “changed” 
around the country and seen service 
on several different farms. 


With the above being true, your 


Brucellosis in Swine 


Precautions and sanitary practices must be carefully followed 
if you wish to maintain a clean herd or free an infected one. 


J. W. BAILEY, D.V.M. 


January 25, 1951 


best bet may be a young boar that 
has never been used for service at 
all. Even this isn’t a guarantee of 
freedom from disease, since germs 
may be eaten to cause infection, too 
Consequently, a blood test is highly 
desirable at the time a boar is pur- 
chased. Even if negative he had 
better be isolated for 30 days and 
retested before being allowed to 
breed any sows, since he might be 
in the “coming down" stage when 
purchased. An extra safety measure 
consists of getting the animal from 
a farm where the entire herd has 
been blood tested and found free of 
brucellosis. In fact, most authori- 
ties believe a clean herd test is 
more important than a negative in- 
dividual test. 

The same sort of procedure is de- 
sirable when sows or gilts are 
bought. For that matter, even 
home-raised females should be 
checked pretty closely before a 
clean boar is used on them. It only 
takes one service to infect a boar, 
and you might have brucellosis in 
the hog lot without knowing it. 


The Purdue Plan of Control 


If you already have the disease 
on your farm, there is still a way 
of handling it. This is because work 
at Purdue University has shown that 
disease-free gilts and boars can be 
produced even when the parents 
have brucellosis. It’s easily done 
and makes use of the fact that 
young animals are pretty much im- 
mune to Bang’s. 

The job starts with separation of 
pigs from dams at weaning time and 
keeping them away from older ani- 
mals the rest of their lives. This is 
important because they are more 
susceptible after weaning and may 
become infected if exposed to bru- 
cellosis germs. Pigs to be kept for 


breeding purposes are blood tested 
at weaning time and those that 
pass the test are placed on clean 


ground and raised in strict isolation. 
It is recommended that pigs be 
weaned by the time they are eight 
weeks old. 

If you aren't already entertaining 
the disease, you won't be interested 
in the Purdue plan. Instead you'll 
probably be interested in one made 
up of five points mentioned earlier: 

1. Examine breeding stock care- 
fully before purchasing them. 

2. Don't buy boars that have been 
used on several farms. 

3. Blood test males 
alike at purchase time 

4. Isolate and retest 
days before breeding. 

5. Get them from farms where 
the entire herd has been blood test- 
ed and found negative. 

If you're in the swine business 
you'd better think twice about this 
prevention angle, for swine brucello- 
sis is a lot commoner than many 
people think. A _ nickel’s worth of 
prevention may save you a hundred 
dollars worth of trouble. Whatever 
you do, don’t think of this disease as 
strictly the other fellow’s problem. 
It may be yours tomorrow, so be 
careful. 


and females 


them in 30 


The damage parasites do’ to farm 
animals can be compared with a 
chronic disease: the animals eat 
well, but are not as strong as they 
should be and fail to gain weight. 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Veterinary Column 


J. W. BAILEY, D.V.M. 


Ringworm of Cattle 


The most striking symptom of 
this disease is the appearance of 
bald spots of various sizes. They 
are commonest around the eyes and 
ears, but may show up on any part 
of the body. The bald areas are dry 
and covered by a gray crust, usually 
having a few broken hairs remaining 
in them. They are itchy, and affect- 
ed animals may rub them until 
bleeding and thickening of the skin 
is highly suggestive of mange. The 
disease usually affects only a few 
younger animals but if neglected it 
may spread through an entire herd, 
affecting young and old alike. It is 
commonest during the winter 
months, although it may be encoun- 
tered during any season of the year. 


Cause 


The cause is a mold-like fungus 
called Trichophyton tonsurans. It 
is highly contagious and may even 
attack man, so care must be used 
while working around infected ani- 
mals. Dark and dirty stables help 
the development and perseverance 
of this disease in a barn. 

Diagnosis is usually made on the 
basis of the typical gray and crusty 
bald spots. When there is a possi- 
bility of mange, skin scrapings may 
be examined under the microscope. 
Finding the spores and threadlike 
growths of the fungus in such a 
manner is positive proof of ring- 
worm infection. 


Treatment 


The first thing to do is to isolate 
affected animals until the outbreak 
is cleaned up. This procedure helps 
to prevent the spread of infection 
to healthy beasts Being easily 
killed, many effective treatments 
are available for ringworm. Re- 
gardless of what is used, the first 
step should consist of thorough 
scrubbing with mild soap and warm 
water to remove the outer scabs 
from the lesions. The fungus is then 
exposed so efficient treatment is 
possible. Tincture of iodine is an 
old remedy and should be applied 
three or four times daily. A sat- 
urated solution of salicylic acid is 
also good, as is tincture of pheme- 
rol. Whitfield’s ointment, lime-sul- 
fur dip, or some of the newer chem- 
ical agents are effective, too. 

Prevention properly starts in the 
fall with thorough scrubbing and 
disinfection of stables before ani- 
mals are brought in for the winter. 
Whitewashing after that will also 
help, as will plenty of light from 
windows. Since dampness is favor- 
able for the growth of ringworm, 
good ventilation is highly important 
in stables, too. Pens that have been 
occupied by infected animals should 
be thoroughly cleaned up before oth- 
ers are brought in. 


VACCINATING FOR BANG'S 


On or about March 1, 1951, we 
are going to move to a farm where 
there has been a history of Bang’s 
disease, although the owner of that 
farm assures us there has been no 
trouble with Bang’s for the last two 
years. 

Please advise us concerning the 
proper procedure in caring for ou 
cows that have never had Bang’s 
and have never been vaccinated 
against it. 

Should adult cows, including first 


calf heifers, be vaccinated? Should 
they be left open, that is, unbred un- 
til after vaccination? If vaccinated, 
will they drop the germs every time 
they freshen the rest of their lives? 

What precautions should we take 
in cleaning the barn and lots? Will 
the germs be present in the pas- 
tures? 

Should calves be vaccinated. Should 
they be tested before breeding? 
Should all animals be tested regu- 
larly? Can any competent veteri- 
narian do this work? 

Wabash, Ind. E. Vv. Cc. 

We will try to answer your ques- 
tions ir. order. 

1. We do not recommend vacci- 
nating adult cows unless consider- 
able infection is already present in 
a herd. 

2. In case adults are vaccinated, 
it is best if they are not over five 
months along in pregnancy. 

3. Vaccinates are not generally 
believed to drop germs afterward, 
but they may remain as permanent 
reactors to the blood test. 

4. The barn should be thoroughly 
cleaned and then scrubbed with a 
solution made by dissolving a pound 
of lye in each 15 gallons of water. 
Each fifteen gallons will be about 
enough for ten feet in a barn thirty 
feet wide. 

5. It is unlikely that live germs 
will remain for long in lots and pas- 
tures, since they are soon killed by 
drying and sunlight. 

6. We believe in calfhood vaccina- 
tion in infected areas. 

7. We also believe in testing the 
vaccinates before breeding them. 

8. We are in favor of regular test- 
ing of all animals in order that a 
certified Bang’s-free herd can be 
established. 

9. Any competent veterinarian can 
do this work. 


WORMING PIGS 


Somebody told me that blue vitriol 
is good for worming pigs. Could you 
tell me how much per pig to feed? 
If it is good for worming pigs, at 
what age should you worm pigs? 

Chilton, Wis. G.P. 


We do not recommend the use of 
blue vitriol for worming pigs. 

A better plan consists of mixing 
one pound of sodium fluoride with 
100 pounds of ground feed and feed- 
ing the pigs all of it that they will 
eat in one day. Then remove any 
that is left and destroy it. Do not 
let chickens eat any of this feed for 
it will kill them, and do not mix 
this feed with slop or water. 

The best time to worm pigs is two 
weeks after they are weaned but 
the job may be done at any time. 


TUMORS IN POULTRY 


What causes hens as well as cock- 
erels to have tumors? Sometimes 
there are several in one hen. They 
get quite large. I have seen some 
2', inches through the diameter, 
three of these in one hen. Could too 
high protein feed cause it? 

Milton Junction, Wis. Mrs. F. K. 

The usual cause of tumors inside 
young chickens is the intestinal form 
of range paralysis or the avian leu- 
kosis complex. The cause is not 
definitely known, but mingling of 
young and old chickens enables the 
younger birds to get the disease 
from older ones. It is not related to 
the feeding of high protein. 


HIGH ANALYSIS 


SAVE money—Armour's High Analy- 
si8 gives you extra plant food units — 
three bags go as far as four or more of 
the lower analyses—more plant food 
at less cost. 


EW=-SPECIAL 


SAVE on handling, transportation 
and storage space with Armour’s High 
Analysis Fertilizers. Get your order in 
early—take no chances on uncertain 
future conditions. 


SAVE on loading, hauling, applying. 
With High Analysis in your barn, 
you're safe. See your Armour Agent 
right away. Remember, Armour's High 
Analysis saves you ALL WAYS. 


for better pastures 


Armour’s High Analysis is ideal for 
improving pastures. Pastures grow 
greener and thicker, make more nutri- 
tious grass, clover or hay. You save on 
dry feeds, beef cattle gain weight faster 
and cows give more milk. For greener 
pastures more months out of the year, 
order Armour's High Analysis. 


Wertagreen 


FOR COMMERCIAL CROPS 


Tested and proven to give outstanding results 
by growers everywhere, Vertagreen is now 
available in a SPECIAL FORMULA for COM- 


MERCIAL CROPS. It's produced in an analysis 
especially adapted to soils and crops in 
your erea. Order complete, balanced 
Vertagreen for Commercial Crops — the 
premium quality plant food that makes 
bigger yields of premium quality crops. 
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SYRACUSE HOUSTON EL MONTE (Calif.) KANSAS CITY 
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Burt under one or more of 
the following patents: 


2) 

2412197 2.425, 901 
A63,320 

2464917. Other patents 
1951, Bedson Bros Co 


through the years increasing thousands of men have become 
iced that no calf, no man, and no machine can do a real job of 
1g cows without genuine Surge TUG & PULL. 
ill pay you well to get in touch with your Surge dealer and find out 
1e can do to make your milkings safer, cleaner and more effective. 
can feel sure that when you milk your cows with a Surge, it will be 
tht kind of milking and that your milk check will be protected. 


t's why year after year so many thousands of farmers have 
ed to Surge. 


> co 2843 W. 19th Street 
@ CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


* TORONTO ATLANTA SEATTLE * MINNEAPOLIS 


